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In NINE CHapTerRs. — CHAPTER VIII. 


second thought she crept down stairs as she was, 
fearing at every step—and never did the stairs 
creak so—that she would hear Miss Brown’s aw- 
| ful voice, and then let herself out a lower window, 
| ran down the terraces and the garden and along 


“Hush, now, Hester!” said Marcia. “I didn’t) the sand as fast as she could scamper,—a little 
mean you should know anything about it- And | awed by the cold white moonlight and by the un- 


you never would, if your eyes weren’t everywhere 


aut once, like the old woman’s hens!” 

“T couldn’t think why you and Bella were 
braiding your hair so finely. I 
lovely island 
plaits.” 

“Oh, do, Hester, do! Oh, if you will, 
Hester, I'll tell you all about it. Tl tell you 
the greatest secret,—only you must promise 
never, never to betray us.” 


can make 


plaits — like our women’s 


“Of course I never will!” answered Hes- 
ter, indignantly. 

“Solemn true, black and blue ?” 

“Upon my word and honor!” 

“Well, then, Bella and Charlotte and I, 
after every one’s asleep to-night, are going to 
get out of the windows in our bathing-suits— 
there’s a splendid moon—and swim out to 
the Long Point. And Joe and Paul are go- 
ing to row over from the parson’s place,— 
they’ve bribed the under-gardener. Joe put 
a note in my hand as we were coming out of 
church yesterday; what do you think of 
that?” 

“Why, you'll get your death o’ cold!” 
cried Hester, without any thought at first as 
to the impropriety of the thing, first and last. 

“Oh no, we sha’n’t. The water’s as warm !” 

“But it’s dangerous. There’s a great cur- 
rent round the Long Point, you know” 

“Oh, you go away !” 

“And such an undertow !” 

“Nonsense! We'll leave the water, and be 
upon the sand, and climbing across the ledge, 
before we get where the current is.” 

“T don’t believe any of you can swim quite 
well enough.” 

“Don’t you?” 

“But, Marcia,” urged Hester, “Miss Marks 
wouldn’t let you.” 

“Of course she wouldn’t, you little ninny! 
Do you suppose we’re going to ask her ?” 

“And it’s against the rules!” 

“There aren’t any rules about it. "Twas 
an offence never contemplated, as Miss Marks 
says of parricides and Lycurgus.” 

“But you know it’s wrong.” 

“Now, will you just tell me what there 
is wrong about it, Hester Stanley ?” 
Marcia. 

“It must be wrong if Miss Marks wouldn't 
let you do it,” said Hester, with the red on 
her dark cheek. ‘Please, don’t you, Marcia.” 

“T shall! So, there!” 

‘Well, I’m sorry you told me the secret”— 

“You're not going to tell of us now, Hes- 
ter ?” 

“No; I promised. But—but—I can’t plait 
your hair for that, you know I can’t.” 

“Well, I don’t suppose Joe and Paul will 
look at our hair much; the less they look at 
my gory locks the more I'll like it. Won’t it be 
larks? Oh, such larks!” 

“Don’t you really think you'd better think bet- 
ter” —— 

“What queer language, Hester!” said Marcia, 
with dignity. ‘Better think hetter.’ 
the Polynesian tongue”—— 

“It is the English tongue. 
talk so to me, Marcia. 





said 


It may be 


And you shouldn’t 
And there are almost as 
many Polynesian tongues as there are Polynesian 
islands.” , 

“Well, there, you dear little thing, I won’t. 
And don’t you bother! Just as like as not we 
sha’n’t go, after all. I wonder if Margaret Pay- 
son can demonstrate that horrid problem yet. 
can’t. Heigho! Thank goodness, it’s most bed- 
time. See—look there, now! I wonder if Brownie’s 
been outside that window all this time ?” 

But Hester was not quieted by Marcia’s ‘Just 
as like as not,’ and having resolved not to shut 
her eyes after the dormitory lights were out, but 
to rise and follow the girls in their naughty escap- 
ade, in case they met with any danger, she fell 
sound asleep immediately on touching her pillow, 
and was only awakened, by the moon on her face, 
to a vivid sense that they must have gone long 
ago, 

A stealthy exploration assured her that the 
three beds were indeed vacant. And withort a 


| real shadows of all things as she ran. 








ming-cove and its skirting line of rocks, and she 
must either climb and work her way across the 
great semi-circle of the long ledge full of black 
cracks, into the bowels of the earth, for all she 
knew, or choose the shorter way by swimming 
across to the Point; and she took the deep water 


and swam boldly out, sure of herself, but very | but it seemed like an eternity to Hester. 


sitting at a little distance,-—-threw herself forward 
to catch the startled and shrieking child, and ery- 
ing, Aha, miss! So I've got you, at any wate!” 
}lost her balance, tottered and _ fell wild 
scream into the sea. 


with a 


A second passed, no, the tenth part of a second ; 
It was 


doubtful concerning her wrong -headed pupils, | Miss Brown, the hateful, horrid, unaccountable 


Miss Brown, who had pursued her with 





Once or twice her heart failed her; she thought 
of the other girls asleep in the still soft beds, with 
the moonlight on the window-panes, and she had 
half the mind to go back; she felt as though she 
were all alone in the world except for the uncouth 
shapes of the rocks at one side, with the weird 
white moonlight on the lonely sand, and the dark 
water always curling in-shore. And then she 
thought of Marcia getting into that undertow, and 





ranon. ‘Oh, it’s so awfully dangerous!” she 
kept saying to herself. ‘How could they plan to 
| do it?” 


The moon went under a cloud. 
how desolate, it was then! 


How dismal, 
She cried as she sped 


I| along; she was not really afraid either of shore or 


| sea, for if she came to water through which she 
| could not wade, why, then she could swim; but 
| it seemed as if she were going through some part 
of Pilgrim’s Progress that Miss Marks had given 
|her to read. She had no right here, she was 
breaking the rules, but how could she break her 
| promise not to tell, and how could she leave Mar- 
| cia to her fate ? 

She left off crying, and began saying a short 
| prayer of her father’s; and then all at once it 
seemed to her as if sky and sea and shore were 
full of the great Protecting Power, and she were 
safe as if lving in her little bed. Presently she 
had passed the boundaries of the shallow swim- 








whom she half-feared to find drowned and 
floating before her. 
It was only a little way, after all; but after 


a couple of rods she felt 


as 


but a few boat-lengths, and clambered up them, 
wondering and palpitating over the fate of the 
girls, and hardly daring to hope that they had 
done just as she had, and were now sitting with 
Joe and Paul cooking clams at a blazing drift- 
wood fire on the other side of the Long Point. 

“QO, Marcia, Marcia!” cried the little dripping 
figure, climbing the rocks in the moonlight and 
gaining the top of the bluff. ‘Where are you, 
where are you? I don’t dareto call! Oh, what 
ever made me love you so?” 

As well as she could for the uneven surface and 
its fissures, she ran along the top of the low bluff 
that at its extreme point ended in a sheer straight 
rock over which the waves washed in angry 
weather, although now, some six or cight feet be- 
low, they slept peacefully as any unruffled inland 
lake. 

As she stood for a moment in the light on the 
extreme seaward part of the bluff, trying to 
wring out a little of the water that made her sin- 
gle garment so heavy, something that had been 
crouching in the shadow rose beside her so sud- 
denly that she screamed and started back, and 
Miss Brown—who had been lying on her face, 
peering over the side of the bluff that looked down 
on the sandy shore where Joe and Panl, with Mar- 


though the 
current would be growing stronger than her- 
self,—the water was not like the soft cur- 
rents that played round her islands,—and she 
turned and made for the rocks, having swum 





anger and spite, who made her life wretched,, 
who had lost her father’s letter, who was 
her bitter enemy,—what should she do? 
There was only one thing to do. And in 
another heart-beat Hester, with a cry 
wild as Miss Brown’s, was in the sea, too, 


as 


and had reached the drowning woman, and 
had caught her by her long black hair as she 
came to the top, and was keeping her from 
sinking, or trying to do so, when the boat, 
with the serving-man and Joe and Paul in 
it, appeared, and Miss Brown was being 
dragged ashore, while Hester héld on the 
gunwale till her feet felt the hard sand, 
for there was not even the usual roller in the 
placid land-locked bay. 

“Are you going totell of us, Miss Brown ?” 
asked Marcia, as soon as Miss Brown was a 
little restored, for that lady had not become 
insensible, for all her sudden bath. 

“What a widiculous question!” said Miss 
Brown, with nearly her ancient vigor, and 
although her teeth were chattering in spite 
of the warm night, as she sat upright, after a 
little. “Tobe sure Lam! Do you suppose 
I ewept out over all the black seams and 
fissures in those wocks, on my hands and 
knees, and in danger of my life,for nothing ?” 

“Well, then,” said Marcia, shrugging her 
shoulders, “there’s several of us, and perhaps 
we may as well make an end of her. It’s 
a pity you wouldn't learn to swim, Miss 
Brown.” 





The boys laughed, and even the serving- 
man grinned. But Hester, shivering as she 
was from head to foot with nervousness and 
reaction and sudden chill, felt herself grow hot 
and red with anger and shame. “Marcia! 
Marcia!” she cried out. 

“Don’t you fwet, Hester,” said MissBrown. 
“When I get up to the Hall, I'll soon make 
an end of her, so far as Water-ways is con- 
cerned.” 

“QO Miss Brown,” said Marcia, well 
scared, “as if one couldn’t have a little fun!” 

“Well, you’ve had all the fun you'll 
have to-night. You, sir!” turning to the 
serving-man, “take those boys home to Mr. 
Marquand diwectly. You are a bad man, if 
there ever was one, to betway your master 
and help these boys do wong, if you did help 
me ashore. If you hadn't helped them here, 
I shouldn't have needed to be helped ashore. 
As for the boys, no decent boys would be 
guilty of such behavior, and they will not 
be allowed inside our doors again. These 
young ladies Be quiet, Miss Meyer!” 

“Miss Brown, I will say this, if you kill 
me! Hester wasn’t with us. She wouldn’t 
help us. She stole out after us, like a goose, for 
fear we'd be drowned.” 

“She was good enough to save my life,” said 
Miss Brown, “which is worth more than the whole 
thwee of you, in my opinion, and I shan’t forget 
itin a hurwy. 1 suppose you'll everwy one have 
the doctor to-morwow. I never knew anything 
so outwageous and impwudent. March wight be- 
fore me now, diwectly !” 

“Can’t we swim, Miss Brown ?” asked the Irre- 
pressible,—for Charlotte and Bella were entirely 
subdued and in tears. 

“Swim! If you go into the water again this 
year, it will be because to-night isa dweam. No! 
You will cwawl over all the holes and fissures in 
the wocks just as I did. As for you, child,” to 
Hester, “I shall mark out all your demerwits and 
forgive you!” And Hester felt it was all that 
could be expected of Miss Brown,—as we almost 











cia and Bella and Charlotte, were roasting their | 
clams, the serving-man, whom they had_ bribed, | 


always either dislike, or feel we must forgive, those 
we haveiyjured. And then Miss Brown marshalled 
the girls before her, Marcia giving a backward 
wave of her hand to Joe all the same; and pres- 
ently she increased their pace into a run where 
the way was plain, helping Hester over the dark 
and dreadful gullies between the rocks, where the 
child half feared to see the head of some sea- 
monster glancing, and finally reaching the house 
all glowing with the rough exercise, 
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“I’m glad vou’re all so warm and wosy,” 
Mis= Brown, surveying them under the 
lamp that burned all night. “But if the 
ment were allowed in this school, | would make 
you all warmer with a good tingling switch !” 

“Miss Brown,” said Marcia, stepping up brave- 

“T know we've been shameful, and I think we 
ous ht to be punished,—but—but—you know jus- 
tice is best tempered with mercy !” 

“You go wight to bed, you impertinent young 
sauce-box!” cried Miss Brown. ‘And, Hester, 
you goto the bath-room and give yourself a bwisk 
wubbing. 


SW inging 


It’s perfectly scandalous ! 

*That’s the last of the prize!” whispered Mar- 
cia, as they slipped away together. “That delight- | 
ful litthke watch has gone up out of our reach 
We're counted out. Just think of Peggy 
son’s Virtuous airs. We 
about to-night, 
she’ll tell! 


Pay- 
shan’t hear any more 


though. Tell? Oh, of course 


daughter, or the centurion’s daughter, or’—— 
“OQ Marcia!” Hester. 

you're going to be a very bad girl!” 
Marcia looked at Hester, 


sobbed 


and then skipped | 


along a few steps, turned to look at her again, and | cended two steps of the stairway which curved up 


then ran back and threw her arms about her. 

“T'll never 
as I live, 
a burst of repentance and tears. 


Miss Brown didn’t say a word when she parted | gress of the trial, for the history of the affair is 


the curtain of that dormitory alcove, and saw Hes- 
ter and Marcia 


er it was against the rules or not. 


(‘To be continued.) 
o> 
For the Conipanion, 
THE MYSTERY OF THE VILLAGE. 


In the southern part of 


miles trom the Mediterranean, is a place called 
‘I . tis now hardly more than a small town, 


und possesses not above a thousand inhabitants ; 





said | end, the appointed day was at hand, and, accord- | ly upon anybody. 


punish- | 


‘There’s the bell stwiking one o'clock ! | 


| 


She'll bring in a verdict of guilty | Ex 


with a recommendation to mercy, and Miss Marks 


will read us Jephthah’s daughter, or Herodias’| the instrument, and each doubtless considered 


| himself deserving of the position. 
“I’m afraid | 


say another naughty thing as long | nounced the name of the person who was to be- 
you poor little image!” cried Marcia, in | gin. 


saying their prayers together on | that the last name on the list was Raoul Tegot; 
their knees beside Marcia’s bed that night, wheth- | and the name immediately preceding it was that 


| gether nervously, and his eyes flashing— 


| Stepped forward and along to the organ-seat and | him, 
France, about seventy | for a few moments arranged his stops. 


| the whole of the large vallery over the entrance, 


THE YOU TH'S COMPAN ION. 


Thus no progress in the in- 
A human lite did not mean so 
much in those stormy days after the Revolution 
as formerly, and the mysterious disappearance, 
without being in the least cleared up, gradually 
faded from men’s minds end passed out of their 
The seats, which, in French churches and cathe- | conversation. 
drals, are movable, had all been taken away, and | 
the crowd quite filled the whole space. All male 


ing to the arrangements previously made, at nine | 
o’clock in the forenoon, the three great doors of 
the church were swung open and the throng, or- 
derly and even dignified, entered and filled the edi- | 
fice. | 


quiry was made. 


Months and years passed away, and nothing 
was vyentene of the poor man. His son, now come 

to the years of manhood, always declared that his 
were to vote, and each, the town- father ‘would not bave been absent from the trial 





inhabitants of the town who were over twenty 
years of age 
officials and the poorest artisan alike, had one | willingly, and he firmly believed that he had met 
ballot. with a violent death. More than this he would 
not say; but sometimes when he looked toward 
Monsieur Baptiste Lacombe,—-still the respected 
| organist of the church,—his eves were observed to 


The great and beautiful organ took up nearly 


and extended up and up into the clear-story until 
it was mingled with the supports of the roof. flash meaningly. 

In the organ-lott the candidates were crowded} There was to be a grand féte in the 
together in eager expectation, and the glances that | and great preparation was made. As the organ 
passed from one to another were not the kindliest. | needed repairs, it was decided to repair it 
| thoroughly; and one of the builders from Bor- 
deaux was sent for. 

He was to come on Thursday; but he chanced 
to arrive the day before, and was to begin work 
early the following morning. ‘That night, a light 
glimmered out of the darkness of the gallery of 
the church. 

Two days passed. The repairing of the organ 
went on, ‘but there was much to be done and it 
might take a week. One afternoon, as Francois 
passed through the centre of the village, two men 
came hurriedly out of the town-house and has- 
tened away toward the church. It was the organ- 
builder, very much excited, and one of the offi- 
cials of the town. The young man, venturing on 
his well-known skill as an organist, followed 
them; and the three entered the building. A few 
worshippers were at the great altar, and the sa- 
cred edifice seemed unusually quiet and peaceful. 

The organ-builder seemed too agitated to an- 
swer the questions that the town official asked 
but led the way quickly to the organ-loft. 
“Put your foot on that pedal!” he said, excitedly, 
Then he began lightly and delicately, creeping | pointing to a particular one of the scale. 
up through the varied registers of the noble in- 


church, 


fach of them had been allowed several hours, at 
some time during the past week, for practice on 


Presently, when all was still, Monseigneur Jules 
| E mile Gautier, a very learned gentleman of the 
town, who had been chosen for that purpose, as- 


and around the richly and an- 


carved pulpit, 


I should not be able to give, in detail, the pro- 


not minute enough for that. But suffice it to say, 


ot Baptiste Lacombe. 

At length, in his turn, Monsieur Lacombe, his 
iron-gray hair disordered, his hands rubbing to- 
as was 
afterwards remarked upon—with a malicious fire, 


The official was too bewildered to comply, and 


strument, blending the beautiful sounds into won- 
derful combinations, now and then working in a 
than ten times its present size, and its | sweet melody, and then again upward until the 
church, now in ruins, was then one of the most| grand harmonies of the ftl organ rolled forth. 
beautiful ever seen in that part of the country. | There was something mysterious and awe-inspir- 


but in the latter part of the last century it was 
more 


Francois did it for him 

“Now try the next one!”” said he. 

Francois did so, but no sound came; only a 
queer, intermittent rumbling like a bounding and 
rebounding. 


This church was finished in the year 1795, and 
was, for a long time, the great object of curiosity 
It was of the Gothic and Ro- 
architecture, and was not only 
proportioned on the exterior, but had, 

a magnificence of decoration that aston- 


for miles around. 
manesque stvle of 
finely 
within, 


ished one more and more, the longer he gazed | and then, mingled with the murmurs of admira- | more rickety ladder, and came to 


| tion were heard the remarks, 
The church, unlike some of the older ones stand- | 


tipo it. 


ing at that time, had a magnificent organ. 


| 


The | : - ” 
Phis | until you hear Raoul Tegot! 


had been paid for by a separate subscription, raised | 


in small sums by the common people, and, hav- 
ing been built by skilful workmen in Bordeaux, 


was at length set up in the church amid consider- | 


able enthusiasm and excitement. 
But who should play this grand instrument ? 
How should a competent organist be selected ? 
The people were greatly interested in the mat- 
ter, and discussed it on the corner of the rues, in 
or eight weeks you might be sure, 
than two people talking earnestly together, that 


they were deliberating upon the choice of an or- man near him, at the same time looking out of a 


“uniist. 

Since the people, both high and low, had so 
freely contributed tor the purchase of the organ, 
it was thought very proper that they should be 
allowed to choose a person to play it. And the 
decision being thus left to the multitude, the most 
feasible plan that was suggested was that all 
should go, on an appointed day, to the church, 
and should then listen to the playing of the vari- 
ous candidates. 

lhere were, in all, nearly a seore of aspiring 
musicians in and near the town, and each of these, 
hoping for a favorable decision for himself, gave 
no end of littl suppers and parties, so that the i in- 
flucntial ones among the townsmen fared sumptu- 
ously from all. 

But out of the entire number there were two, 
between whom the choice really lay. 
Baptiste Lacombe and Raoul Tegot. 


These were 


Ihe former of these had lived in the town only 
live vears. 
and although he astonished everybody by 
skill, hie had not been liked, from the first. He 
was very reserved and parsimonious, and his eye 
never met, frankly, the person with whom he 
talked. 
found in Tranteigue plenty of exercise for his art. 

Raoul Tegot, on the contrary, was a native of 
the town; and, together with his young son, 
Francois, was beloved by all. He had married 
one of the village maidens, and had been so incon- 
solable at her death, which occurred when Fran- 
cois was a baby, that he never thought more of 
marriage; but devoted himself to his child and 
his art. 





He was certainly a very able musician, and, be- 
ing so universally liked, many people urged that 
a public performance be dispensed with, and that 
he be elected at once. But although Baptiste La- 
combe was not Jiked, his sXi/l found many admir- 
ers; and, besides, it was flattering to the worthy 
country folk to think of sitting solemnly in judg- 
ment at the great church; and so the proposed 
plan was adhered to. 

Finally, 


the weeks of anticipation came to an 


| towards 


| 
|} dered, but he did not come. 
the brasseries, or taverns, and for a period of six | Lacombe was greatly excited, and was wiping the 
if you saw more | perspiration from his heated face. 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


He had come from Bruges, so he said, | when a vote was taken, hastily, by a showing of 
his | hands, Monsieur Baptiste Lacombe had ten times 


But no harm was known of him, and he | 


| vexation that their 


| Young Francois Tegot had not seen his father 


jas many 


ing in the effort. It seemed to the people that 
they had never heard music before. 
The music ceased. 


“Tt does not sound,” said the organ-builder. 
“Follow me and I will show you why.” 

“It never has sounded since the great trial-day, 
years ago,” muttered the young man. But he 
| followed on. 





The people came back to | 
their prosaic selves again, looked in each other's | 
faces, and said, with ong breath, “Wonderful!” 

Gradually they recovered their sober judgme 








They clambered up a rickety staircase, a still 
a platform at a 
“That is tine, but | level with the top of the organ; and all around 
Raoul Tegot will make us forget it!” “Yes, wait | them, reaching up out of the dim light below, 
| were the open pipes. Passing hurriedly around, 

Soon Monseigneur Gautier ascended the two | on a narrow plank, to the back of the organ, their 
steps of the pulpit and called the name of their | agitated guide 
kind, generous townstan. 
All waited breathlessly. 


paused before «a row of immense 
pedal pipes, and without allowing his own eyes to 


| look, he held the light that he carried for the oth- 


| 


All eyes were turned 


the organ-loft. The musicians there | ers. 
looked around and at each other. But poor Both looked down into the cavernous tube that 
Raoul Tegot could not be seen. he indicated, and both started hack in surprise 


Where was he? The people waited and won- 


Monsieur Baptiste 


and fear. 

“Tt is a man’s legs!” 

official. 
“Perhaps he After the first moment of surprise had passed, 
was afraid to come,” he ventured to remark to a| they began to get back their wits; and the young 
man advised that they send for several strong men 
and lift out the pipe. 

This seemed sensible, and in a half hour the 
men were at hand and the pipe was drawn down 
to the level of the organ. loft and laid horizontally. 
The workmen had been informed of the nature of 
their work, and all were under intense excitement. 
The pipe was very long, and the body was at least 
five feet from the top. One of the workmen 
reached ina pole having a hook at the end, and 
the next minute drew forth the dead body of the 
sinister old organist Baptiste Lacombe. 

There was a pause of silent horror. Nobody 
cared particularly for the dead man, but the man- 
ner of his death was terrible. 

‘How did it happen ?” whispered one. 

‘Perhaps it was suicide,” answered another. 

They began to more elosely examine the 
He was, they said,| huge tube. Francois Tegot, who, although thus 
probably detained somewhere by an accident. far cooler than the others, now seemed una- 

But wherever he was, he was not present; and | ble to stand, pointed to the hand of the dead man, 
which was tightly clenched upon a small cord. 
One of the workmen approached, and with some 
other person, and, of | difficulty drew out the line; and a new thrill of 
poor Monsieur Tegot, not having com-/| expectation went through the silent company 
peted, was not balloted for at all. when they saw, attached to the end of the line, an 

The people dispersed to their homes, some in | old leather bundle covered with dust. 
favorite Young Tegot now seemed to master himself by | 
a great effort, and motioning the workman back, 
he advanced, and lifting the bag tenderly out into 
& more convenient position, he said solemnly, as 
if to himself, “I have long suspected something 
was wrong, and now I shall know.’ 


gasped the frightened town 


window. 

Several noticed his agitation, but they only said, 
“Ah, Mon Dieu, how he did play! 
that he is nervous.” 


No wonder 


The disquiet and confusion in the nave and 
aisles increased. 

A messenger had been sent to look for the miss- 
ing man, but he could not be found. 

What was to be done ? 

Finally, friends of Monsieur Lacombe 
made bold to urge his immediate election, declar- 
ing that he had far surpassed all competitors ; 
and they even hinted at cowardice on the part of 
Raoul Tegot. 

This insinuation was indignantly denied by Te- 
got’s friends, who were very numerous but help- 
less; they knew their friend too well to believe 
him capable of such conduct. 


Solue 





ballots as any 
course, 





had not appeared, 
alarm at his strange absence. 


others in a little 


since early morning, and could not conjecture 
where he might be. 

The next day the missing organist did not ap- 
pear, and his friends began to inquire and to search Then he examined the bag, and at length took 
for him. But they were wholly unsuccessful. A| from his pocket a knife and carefully cut open one 
little boy said that he had seen him go into the | side. 
church with Monsieur Lacombe early that morn- 


ing; but Monsieur Lacombe said, very distinctly | that now came, he started a little back, for the 
and with some vehemence, that the missing man 


opening revealed a piece of cloth, a coat, which 
had left the church an hour later to go to a cot- | even the town official could recollect to be the coat 
tage at the edge of the town, where he was to give | of the long-lost organist, Raoul Tegot, Francois’s 
a lesson in singing. | father. 
So the affair lay wrapt in mystery. ‘There were | The young man stepped back and sank again 
many surmises, but nothing definite was known. | into his seat, and the others, coming forward, laid 
A few expressed suspicion of the rival candidate, | the bag quite open, and drew forth a watch and an 
but the suspicion was too great to be thrown rash- | embroidered vest; in a pocket of the coat was 


Despite the fact that he expected the revelation 
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found a purse. ‘Here is an odd treasure,” said 
one of the workmen, holding up a locket of dull 
gold. 

Frangois seized it and opened it. The color 
forsook his face and his eyes filled with tears. He 
simply said,— 

“My mother.” 

The town official now whispered to the surprised 
organ-builder, that the villanous Lacombe had 
killed poor Tegot on the morning of the trial, and 
had secreted the body in some unknown place and 
hidden the valuables here. Frightened by the 
fear of discovery, he had attempted to remove the 
treasures, and had fallen into the pipe and had 
thus met a horrible death. ‘There is nothing se- 
cret,” said Francois, ‘but shall be revealed. Sin 
is its own detector, and its secrets cannot rest.” 

The excitement among the townspeople was tor 
many days even greater than it had been at the 
time of Tegot’s disappearance, and many and bit- 
ter were the reproaches heaped upon the wicked 
organist’s memory. 

Francois was immediately chosen organist, and 
held the position during his entire life. 

J. B. GILMAN. 
oeneee +e 
For the Companion. 


THE CHILD, THE BROOK, AND THE 
ZEPHYR. 
CHILD. 
Flashing in the sunlight, 
Dancing in the shade, 
With thy rippling music 
Filling all the glade, 
Flow not on so swiftly, 
"Neath the greenwood tree, 
Tarry in the noontide, 
Sport, sweet brook, with me. 


BROOK. 
*Tis mine to give babbling music 
As over the rocks I roam, 
*Tis mine to toss back the sunshine, 
And fleck my eddies with foam: 
Steadily flowing forever, 
Motion is life to me, 
Without it gone were my sparkles, 
Silent my melody. 
CHILD. 
Gentle zephyr, softly blowing, 
Watting to my listening ear 
Fairy w hispers | from the tree “tops, 
Words of love so sweetly clear. 
Fold thy airy wings and rest thee 
Come, and, seated at my side 
Tell me all the wondrous stories 
Of thy journeys far and wide. 


ZEPHYR. 

I float on my airy pinions, 

I glide o ‘er the restless sea, 
The forests awake at my coming 

£olian melody; 
But should I rest for a season, 

And cease on my mission to fly, 

O’er meadow, forest and upland, 

My pinions would droop and wt 
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For the Companion. 
WHO ARE YOU? 
By Charles Stewart. 

“What shall we do now ?” asked Mr. Sparrow, 
in a despairing tone, as he took off his glasses and 
looked about at his associates on the school-com- 
mittee. He had just been reading aloud a letier 
from the school-teacher, saying that he found him- 
self unable to control the school, and therefore re- 
signed his position. 

“He is the sixth teacher we've tried this year 
said Mr. Andrews, the minister. ‘The first was 
that tall, solemn man, who used to read novels all 
the time, {and let the boys ride rough-shod over 
him.” 

“Yes, and the second used to 
school-time.” 

“JY remember the third. He had to look on to 
the spelling-book to see whether the children re- 
cited correctly.” 

“Oh, but the worst of all was under the fifth. 
He was that fiery little man. We thought he 
would frighten the boys, but they only laughed 
when he tried to be stern, and one day when he 
began to scold, two big boys took lim right up in 
their arms and set him down in a mud-puddle in 
the road.’ 

“And so we gota very large black-haired man, 
with a deep voice. They don’t carry him out into 
the road; but they carry on their pranks right un- 
der his nose, and he can’t catch them. Whom 
shall we try next ?” 

And the gentlemen looked 
other. 

‘“We have the worst school in the county,” said 
Mr. Sparrow, putting on his glasses slowly, and 
taking a letter from his pocket. ‘I’ve a note here 
from a Mr. Spring. He says,— 


fall asleep in 


blankly at each 


“ ‘Having heard that your present teacher is 
about to resign, I write to apply for the situation. 
If you will put the school into my hands, there 
shall be perfect order from the first day. 

Yours respectfully, 
JEHIEL K. SpRING.”’ 

“T like that,” said one of the committee. ‘Let’s 
try him.” 

“We will,” said the rest. 

When Mr. Spring arrived in town on Saturday 
evening, there was great curiosity to see him. A 
little crowd of the most troublesome boys stood 
near the depot to catch a glimpse of him who had 
promised to conquer them. He alighted from the 


train. 
“Oh sho!” cried Tom Hanks. “He's splendi% 
game. He’s all hollow-chested and lean. Sort of 


mild and gentle man, I guess. Thinks he'll con- 
quer us by ‘little words of kindness,’ I s’pose. 
He’s got his hands full. He won’t catch me.” 

“Yes, that’s his game,” said Wat Watson. 
‘He'll read the catechism to us. How pious and 
good he does look! Oh my!” 


Mr. Sparrow took the teacher to his house t¢ 
spend Sunday. 
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“You must be sure to impress the boys from | 
the outset with fear,” he said; but his heart sank 
as he looked at the mild, peaceful face of the new 
teacher. 

“He'll be sure to fail,” he said to his wife. 

Monday morning. Clear and bright. <A large 
attendance at school. Tom Hanks and Wat Wat- 
son bubbling over with fun. 

“You go ahead, Tom,” said Wat. “Tl back | 
you up.” 

Just then alarge boy crawled in at the window. 
All eves were turnedupon theteacher. He smiled 
irresolutely, fidgeted in his chair, and then said,— | 

“I wouldn’t do that again, if Iwere you.” The 
children laughed. 

“Now, my children,” said the teacher, rising 
slowly and standing in front of the desk. “I wish 
to say a few little words of counsel and admoni- 
tion, designed to instil into your hearts a true de- 
sire’—here he stopped to give a hollow cough— 

‘desire to be obedient, docile, and studious. I do 
not like, myself, to rule by force; I prefer to rule 
by kindness, and earnestly desire that you should 
be tractile and attentive. 1” 

“Who are you, anyway ?” cried ‘Tom Hanks, in 
a loud voice. 

“Well, my name’s Jehiel K. Spring, and Vl 
show you who [ am.” He made a sudden leap 
towards Hanks; and before the movemert w.ix 
understood by the school, he had seized him })y 
the collar and the seat of his trousers, and with 
one great swing had sent him, feet first, straight 
through the window. 

“Now,” he cried, in a loud, resolute voicc, 
throwing off his coat; “if anybody else wants to 
know who I am, let him. come right up now, and 
I'll tell him.” 

Wat’s face was covered with blushes as_ lhe 
shrunk back into his chair. The teacher was not 
the man he had taken him for. 

Tom slunk off home, frightened half out of !:is | 
wits; and for the rest of the year Mr. Jehicl k. 
Spring’s school was the best, instead of the worst, 
in the county. 

This was old-fashioned discipline indeed, and 
an example that, except for rare cases, it hardly 
would do to commend, but it is sometimes well 
for one to meet a bully with promptness and deci- 
sion, and this scems to have been such an emerg- 
ency. 
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FREEM DOLLOFF’S EXPLOIT. 

During the first month we worked at the steam saw 
mill, “up in the red-wood country”—as they speak of 
it at San Francisco—there occurred a storm that for 
length and the fury with which the wind blew and the 
waves rolled in from the Pacific, has hardly a parallel 
there; so at least the old lumbermen all said. Were I 
to live to be old, I shall never forget that storm and the 
incidents connected with it. 

To my friend and fellow-emigrant, Freem Dollotf, | 








and myself a storm on the seacoast was an entirely new 

experience; we had never even seen the sea till we | 
came there; and I will venture to assert that there is | 
not a coast in the world where billows roll upon more 
fearful “breakers.” ‘That whole shore line of Mendoci- 
no County for several hundred miles is frightfully crag- 
gy and precipitous, the rocky “heads” often rising 
three and four hundred feet in height. 

The ledgy strata, too, seem to have been of varying 
hardness; the surges have worn them out in strange 
fantastic arches and sea caverns. Some of these latter 
are said to extend back for long distances beneath the 
cliffs, and to have many ramifications. 

In these caves and against these rugged black preci- 
pices the billows roll with a force and tumid strength 
gained from the whole Pacific swell and heave; and 
some idea—though but a faint one—can be gained, per- 
haps, of the roaring, gurgling and groaning heard here 
In astorm. 





lhe saw-mill where we were then at work getting in 
logs, stands ina little gully where a small river flows 
down from the woods; and there is here a bight, or 
bend inward, of the coast which forms a tolerable haven 
for the lumber schooners when the wind is north-west; 
and this is the prevailing wind there. Butif the wind 
shift to due west, or south-west, vessels have to put 
out to sea in haste, or else scud along the coast to some 
better harbor. 

Tt began to rain and to blow a little the night before 
the great gale. They had been loading the schooner 
ames C. Andrews, that afternoon, with railway ties 
for the Pacific Railroad, then building. The lumber- 
yard belonging to the mill was situated on the top of 
the cliff, cighty or a hundred feet above the bay; and 
the lumber is “run” down an inclined shipping stage, 
or “slip,” made of wire rope and suspended out from 
large ‘derricks, to the decks of schooners which anchor 
underneath. 





This yard is half or three-quarters of a mile from the 
mill back in the gully. The squared timber, deals, ties, 
ete., are hauled up out of the gully on a “trolley” 
worked by the engine, then drawn on ‘mule drags” 
down to the ship. 

The weather looked so gloomy that they did not fair- 
ly finish loading the Andrews. About five o’clock, her 
captain cast loose from the slip, weighed anchor and 
put to sea, After supper, at six, when we came in from 
the woods, we could see the schooner beating past ‘‘Ind- 
ian reef,” four or five miles out. 

It rained, the wind beginning to blow in gusts from 
1¢ south-west ;-and the sky worea peculiar wild, dark 
hue. The oeean all off to the west looked fairly black, 
save where white caps were commencing to break. 

“Glad I haven't got to put out to sea to-night,” was 
the remark that each one of the hands,made. 

Freem and I went down to the yard and stood on the 
cliff looking off till dark. The waves were beginning 
‘o roll in quite high, dashing up white along the foot of 
the ledges. The sails of the schooner were still dis- 
cernible against the dark sky; she did not seem to be 
making great headway; the wind and the tide were 
both against her. 


t} 


we heard was the sea. It sounded like steady, jarring 
thunder, even back there at the mill; and it rained so 
powerfully that at breakfast the foreman told us to 
“stay in doors,” that we need not go to work. 

It was growing light; and just then the watchman 


! from down at the yard came in and said that the .f1- 


drews wis back in the bay—anchored! 
The foreman and all the old employes were astounded 
at this news and expressed a great deal of alarm. 


. . . 2 ' 
“She'll come asinore before noon!” several exclaimed. 


As soon as breakfast was over, nearly the whole 
crew of hands went down to the yard, in spite of the 
rain. Vividly as if it were yesterday, do I recollect 
What a grand sight the ocean presented. 

Day was but just dawning, and the sky was dark 
with thick, black clouds; but the sea was white to the 
herizon line! What surges came welling up against 
the foot of the cliffs! green, heaving, foam-crested 
mountains which made the very ledges tremble when 
they struck and threw up columns and sheets of yeasty 
water fifty and sixty feet high. 

So heavy was the roar and ponderous dashing of the 
waves, that we could only make each other hear by 
shouting close at band. 

They had hauled up the wire stage, or slip, as hisl 
us possible the night before. But the enormous bil 
lews dashed up beneath, tossing it roughly about; 


and before we had been there very long, a surge 
mightier than the 
previous ones, 
wrenched it from 
the supporting 





guys and hauled it back against the rocks. In a mo- 
ment or two, it was a mere wreck and tangle of wire, 
ropes and floating planks. 

But all eyes were bent on the schooner. She lay out 
about three-fourths of a mile from the cliffs. Her spars 
were all we could see for the most of the time over the 
white waves; though now and then a big surge heaved 
her up where we could catch sight of the fresh lumber 
on her deck. 

She had three anchors down. Schooners taking in 
lumber at these open roadsteads carry three or four an- 
chors. Whena blow comes on, if they cannot get to 
sea, they anchor securely out in the bay and the 
crews come ashore. But in the case of the Andrews, 
the sea had grown too rough before they got back into 
the bay for her crew to put off from her in a boat. 


We could see that the vessel was laboring badly; the | all ran for cables; and we hauled one wire rope out of 


crew was pitching overboard lumber to relieve her. 
The surges soon began to roll in, covered with ties; 











| Whittle shouted to us to throw down lines which pos- 
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could see them making lines fast to the foremast. All 


Just as he got down to the brink, a tremendous bil 
| of them were bare-headed, drenched with the sea and | low broke. It buricd him completely. 
| . 

rain. 


“He's gone!" 
‘That's the end of him!” several cried out. 

It had thrown him off his legs; but when the water 
rolled back, we saw him scrabbling to his feet pluckily, 
‘There was a crowd of near fifty persons on the cliff. | still grasping the coil of rope. 
| Some were so affected at the sight that they went off 
into the sheds, so as not to see the vessel strike; but 
the most stood staring at it. 

The place where she came ashore was two or three | he shouted to the sailors and flung the coil of rope; and 
hundred yards from the stage; and the sea-face of the | as the wreck sank down out of view, wi 
cliff was here eighty or ninety feet in height. It over- ) them seize it. 
hung, and there was a great hollow, or cavern, under- 
neath, big enough to take in the whole hull of the 
schooner. 


*They’re dead men!” foreman Whittl exclaimed. 
| ** Nothing can save them!” 


On that a faint cheer rose. 
Right on the very brink of the cliff he stood. Watch 
ing his chance, when the next surge hove up the wreck, 


‘saw one of 


Freem was leaning intently out over the rocks; a mo 
ment after he looked up and beckoned us to haul in the 
rope; and in less than half a minute both Freem and 
the half-drowned mariner were at the top of the rocks 
posed almost to the bottom; but when it dashed in | where we stood. 
again, the foam and spray flew to the top. It seemed 


When the surge rolled back, the precipice was ex- 


Others wanted to relieve Freem now, but he would 
as if the vessel would be driven, or sucked, into the | not yield his place; back he went and, after three un 
horrible black hole underneath the cliff. successful throws, got the rope to another, who was 

, But when she struck, the surge heaved her up and | hauled up in the same way. 

| she plunged against the cliff within fifteen or twenty 


Another—still another—and then, amid prodigious 
feet of the top of it. Both masts snapped off above the | cheering, the fifth and last—Capt. Brastow himself 
deck, and all her top hamper went down in a snarl to- | was rescued. 

ether 





above the thunder of breakers, we plainly The other two of the crew of seven were either killed 
or drowned when the schooner first struck and her 
masts fell. 


+o 
For the Companion. 
PAPERS ON SOCIAL ETIQUETTE. 
By Mrs. H. 0. Ward. 


When friends meet, or a visitor is ushered into a 
drawing-room, or sitting room, the usual salutation is, 
“How do you do.” The answer is not, Thank you, 
Tum very well,” but “How do you do.’””) When leav- 
ing, the visitor says, ‘‘Good-bye;” and the hostess re 
peats, **Good-bye.” 

When the health of either hostess or visitor is in- 
quired after, it is after saying, “IHlow do you do," 
| which should be said with no inflections of the voice, 
and without speaking the name of the person addressed. 
**Good-morning” 


is used when addressing, or when tak 
ing leave, of business or other acquaintances with whom 
you have nothing in common in a social way. 
The salutation is said to be the touch-stone of good- 
breeding. Between gentlemen a nod suffices; but if a 
lady is walking with you, or with the one to whom you 
bow, the hat must be slightly lifted. A well-bred per- 
son bows instinctively the moment that he recognizes 
an acquaintance. 
Bowing once in passing on a public promenade, or 
drive, is all that civility requires. In subsequent meet- 
| ings the eyes may be averted, or if more than a mere 

acquaintance, one smiles slightly. \ bow of ceremony 
| should not be accompanied by a broad smile; but un- 
less you are bowing to & superior in age or station, you 
| should let a beam of good-will lighten your eye. 

Gentlemen invariably offer the right arm to ladies, 
when itis necessary to give the arm, instructions to the 

| contrary notwithstanding. This rule is the same on 
| the street, without regard to the wall, as it isin the 


parlor, at marriages, : 





all entertainments, and on all 
A Jady does not take the arms of two 


other occasions. 

gentlemen; nor does a gentleman offer both of his arms 
|} when walking withtwo ladics. American gentlemen 
| do not smoke when driving or walking with ladies. 
! Jntroductions are not made on the street, unless a 

lady is walking with her host or hostess; in which case 
| if either meet a friend, an introduction would be given. 
When fwo persons are introduced in a house, both bow 
slightly, and commence conversation. A gentleman is 
introduced to a lady; “Mr. Grey, Mrs. Birch,” is the 
| form. 

Young ladies are taken up to be introduced to elderly 
ones and the unmarried to the married. A gentleman 
when introduced does not offer his hand toa lady, as 
that is the lady’s privilege. The mistress of a house 
shakes hands with every one who is introduced to her 


heard the dull, grating crash 
of her timbers. 





Next moment the surge 
rolling back, the vessel sank 
down out of sight, but was 
buoyed up on the succeeding 
billow, again to thump heav- 
ily near the same point as 
before. 


in her own home,—whether the person is brought by a 


common friend, or comes by invitation. She would not 
As the wreck rose, we 


caught glimpses of five of the 
crew, amid the foam, clinging, one to the stump of the 
mast, another to the forward capstan, and three to the 
shattered bulwarks. In a moment they would go down 
out of sight again; but the hull of the schooner held 
together wonderfully. All had said that she would 
break like an egg-shell on first striking; but now time 
and again, she kept heaving up in sight. 
My comrade Freem had grown terribly excited; he 
} was clenching his hands and running up and down. 
| Seeing the wreck held together after the second shock, 


shake hands with a visitor who came to call on a guest, 


unless she had some special reason for doing so. 

A gentleman rides on the right side of a lady. <A 
lady keeps the right-hand side of her carriage, unless 
another lady older than herself is driving with her. A 
gentleman does not permit a lady to sit with her back 
to the horses, even though she be younger than him 
self, when he can, by taking that seat, give her one 





| facing the horses. 

Never speak of your children as ‘Miss Ethel,” or 
“Master Harold,” excepting to servants. Give them 
their Christian names. 

Gentlemen should precede ladies, to clear the way, in 





| sibly the survivors might get hold of. 

Lines had looked to be of little use. For from where 
we stood down to the crest of the cliff were thirty or 
forty yards of steep, shelving, slippery ledges, where 
no one could stand, or would dare venture. But now 


a public hall, unless there is an usher preceding them. 
In entering a drawing-room, the lady precedes the gon- 
tleman, but never takes his arm. 


‘To yawn in the presence of others, to beat time, to 
hum or whistle, to lounge, to put your feet on a chair, 
pe or to do anything which shows indifference, selfishness 
the shattered “slip. 


. - “ 7 or disrespect, is unequivocally vulgar. Snuffling, ex 
In less than a minute four lines were flung otf, and 


yectoration, hawking, scratching the head, gulping, 
some of these were flung far up on the ledges where | two of these went over the precipice; but both went ope : ; 


the derricks stood. They had her headed to the waves ; 
and for a while the anchors held in that position. 

Sut about ten o’clock we could see that she was shift. 
ing somewhat in spite of all they could do at the cap- 
stans; her side was coming round to the “rollers.” 
And then for more than an hour it seemed as if she 
must capsize. 

At last, wet to our skins in the driving rain which 
poured without a moment’s cessation, Freem and I 


took refuge in one of the old lumber sheds, back a little | 


from the cliffs, where there was a stove. It was very 
cold; I remember that our teeth were chattering. But 
we had not been in there long, drying ourselves, when 
a great outcry drew us forth again. 

“Her anchors are dragging!” some exclaimed; others 
cried, ‘“‘She’s parted her cables! She’s driving ashore!” 

At first glance, I saw that the schooner was not out 
half as far as before. She was drifting in. But her 
crew were making a gallant struggle for life. Hard as 
it blew, they were trying to set sail, and get her under 
control. But ’twas impossible. One sail, the main- 
sai], had split across and was flying, andthe crew failed 
to make the boom of the other fast; and with that long 
heavy boom swinging free and the rent sail flapping 
and slatting, the doomed vessel came drifting in. 

When the poor fellows found that they could not se- 
cure the boom, they lost heart and all ran forward (for 





When we waked up in the morning,ethe first thing 


the echooner was now driving stern foremost); we 


wide of the wreck, and the next surge flung them picking heaped ee, —_ it eed the nose, shomid' ve 
Rect avoided in society. 

pacK. 

Avoid saying “you know,” “says he,” and “says 


It was tried again and again—to no purpose. The ela ager 
' she,” when narrating incidents. 


ropes were like thread in those surges. Bye ong 
Still again—time after time—those poor drenched sent persons by their Christian names or surnames. 
an setiae a at ite. hie eae sat x iia ate Above all, never name any one by the first letter of his 

rre ce ’ rie a ae ay. i . = Sites e 
P ee ’ | or her name, as “Mr. G.,” for “Mr. Grey. rhis isa 


Do not speak of ab- 


*twas pitiful! “If somebody were only down there on : . j 
the brink of the cliff, to throw out the lines!” Freem vulgarity which married persons sometimes use. 
exclaimed. A lady who sits cross-legged, or sideways on a chair, 
““Nobody could stand there a second!” all said. who twirls her trinkets, or picks at anything, and a 
But Freem ran along where Whittle was directing | man who sits across his chair, bites his nails, or nurses 
the men with the wire rope. his leg, manifests an unmistakable want of good 
“Let me down by your line!” he shouted. ‘T’ll | breeding. Both should be quiet, easy and graceful in 
throw a rope aboard her!” | their carriage. 
“You'd only be washed off,” said the foreman. Well-bred persons never clbow their way in a crowd, 
“You let me down!” cried Freem. ‘Put a noose | nor force themselves in seats, at concerts and lectures, 
round me. I'll save those men!” which are already full; nor do they talk and laugh in 
“Very well, young man, you can try it,” replied | tones s0 loud as to disturb others. 
Whittle. “But you will lose your life. No man can When you have jo-tled or incommoded a person, be 
stand there.” quick to say, ‘“‘I beg your pardon.” “I thank you,” is 
“T’ll take the chance!” shouted Freem. now the form, instead of “Thanks,” when acknowledg- 
They bent a loop at the end of the wire rope. Freem | ing any attention. “Thanks” bas become avulgarism, 
got into it and brought it tightly round his waist; then } from the abuse of the word. 
he pulled off bis boots. They gave him a coil of rope, In railway cars, no one has aright to more than one 
| sixty or seventy fect of it. Te tied one end into the | seat unless more than one is paid for. To beat time, 
| loop round him, then partly ran, partly slid, down the | shuffle the feet, or make any monotonous noise, which 
| wet ledges, the men half-snpporting him with the wire | isn nuisance to fellow-travellers, shows bad breeding 4 
| line. | or neglect in training. 
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Do unto others as you would be done by, as 


he called rude nor ill-bred. 
Morning Calls. 
Calls may be either ceremonious or informal. 
In cities, the former are as habitually made as the 


aremark tothe last comer, conversing with one 
and another, until all are drawn in, or occupied 
| with others. Formal introductions are not usual 
in formal circles; but the hostess uses her judg- 











latter are in small towns and villages. 


Some per- 
sons have a great dread of ceremony, as if it im- 


plied a sacrifice of sincerity and simplicity; but 
established rules for regulating little forms are 
necessary where all are desirous of doing what is 
expected of them. 

When the dinner-hour is near the middle of the 
day, as is the custom in villages, receiving callers 


hefore dinner is an interruption of the precious 


morning hours; and therefore calls are oftener 
informal than formal in the country. 
But in cities, a ceremonious acquaintance is 


kept up with a circle too large for informal visit- | 


ing; and here, cards become an absolute necessity. 
Allealls should be returned. The more promptly 


the first call is returned, the more civil you will | 


After an invitation to an enter- 
If not 


be considered. 
tainment, make it a rule to call in person. 


possible do not fail to leave, or send, your cards; | 


one for the hostess, and another, turned through 


the middle, for the other members of the family. | 


Be strict with vourself, but indulgent to others; 
for neglect of these minor duties more often arises | 
from ignorance than from intention. 

If in calling upon a lady, you are shown into 
the reception-room while the servant goes to an- 


nounce you, give him your card without turning 
it down. It is only in London, where customs 
differ materially from ours, that it is thought a 
breach of good manners to send in a card. 

Gentlemen in American cities, as in European 
society on the Continent, turn their cards down 
when they leave them in person, to distinguish 
them from those which are sent. This is the only 
way that a hostess has of knowing who asked for 
her, and who has only left a card ot ceremony. 

Bachelors, and those who have no one to leave 
their cards of ceremony for them, are now per- 
mitted with us to send them by post, owing to our 
men being engaged in business during calling 
hours. 

In former days, only the head of the house, the 
host or hostess, asked young men to call, but 
since circles have widened so rapidly, and so many 
mothers have consigned their daughters to the 
care of chaperons, a foreign continental custom 
has been introduced into our large cities. 

The young man who desires to make a married 
lady's acquaintance, asks for an introduction, and 
if he receives one, and finds the lady gracious 
or agreeable, he feels at liberty to leave his card 
at her house soon after. If she remembers him 
by an invitation, be knows that his civility has 
been understood and appreciated. 

It is correct with us for the names of the hus- 
band and wife to appear on the same card, not- 
withstanding the assertions of writers on etiquette. 


In England it has never been customary for hus- | 


hands and wives, if they bear different titles, to 
nse a card incommon; since one cannot well bave 
engraved on a card, ‘‘Captain Lonsdale Fdge- 
combe and Lady Winifred Edgecombe.” 

A lady receiving callers arises when each per- 
son enters. She meets him half-way and gives 






ment and makes exceptions when she has reason 
for doing so. When gentlemen leave, she does 
not arise, unless they are strangers, or much | 
older than herself. Visitors do not rise when | 
other visitors are leaving. | 

Cards are left upon a hostess when left upon | 
a guest, although unacquainted. This does 
not necessitate an acquaintance. The same 
custom prevails out of London in England; for 
it is not considered civil to ignore your friend's 
friend, and make the use of her drawing-room | 
that you would of a hotel. 
ing tact know how to manage so as to leave the | 
caller all the privacy that she can desire. A | 
hostess introduces her guest to all callers. The 
rule for the guest is that she asks permission of 
the hostess. 





Hostesses possess- 


The rules for calls and card-leaving are so 
numerous that it is impossible for the compiler | 
to condense them in a small space. Those who 
wish for more definite instructions will find | 
, them in “New York Social Etiquette,” and in | 
“Sensible Etiquette and Home Culture,” to which | 
books they are referred. 





| 
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| CZAR AND EMPEROR. 


| The meeting of the Czar of Russia and the Em- 
peror of Germany at Dantzic, on the Baltic Sea, 
on September 9th, was in several respects a note- 
worthy event. 

The Czar Alexander IIL. is a great-nephew of 
the Emperor William; his grandmother having 
been William’s sister. This is the first time that 

Alexander has met his great-uncle since the assas- 
sination of the late Czar, and his own accession to 
| the throne. Inasmuch as the two vast Empires 
of Russia and Germany lie side by side, and bor- 
der upon each other over a long frontier, a meet- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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|her hand. She takes the lead in conversation 
Christian politeness dictates, and you will neither | when the number permits, and invariably directs 


his accession, he has lived, as his father did before 
him, in constant dread of sudden assassination. 
He has been kept as closely guarded in his own 
palace as if he were a prisoner instead of an auto- 
crat. His fear of the Nihilists has been shown by 
his every movement. 

The same danger also threatens the aged Ger- 
man Emperor, whose life has been several times 
attempted in the streets of Berlin. Threats of a 
dark nature are always reaching the ears of the 
Emperor and his advisers. The Socialists are as 
desperate and formidable in Germany as the Ni- 
hilists are in Russia. 

A common peril often unites men who other- 
wise might not combine. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that these two potentates have met to devise 
methods for their mutual protection; and to form 
some project of general defence against the assaults 
of secret conspiracy. The results of their confer- 
ence are likely, therefore, to appear in their taking 
united action for their common safety, and in their 
appeal to other sovereigns to aid them in this de- 
sign. 

7 e- 
For the Companion. 

THE RETURN OF JOY. 
Once, in the agony of saddest grief, 
I cried, “Oh, is it worth the cost to live, 
When happiness proves as a fugitive 
From the poor heart panting for joy's reliet?” 
And bowed my head, while faster fell my tears, 
Unheeding that I had been seen by one 
Whose little life in ways cestatic run, 
Who could not know the griefs of older years! 
Until [heard the quick and gentle sound 
Of tiny feet, and felt Spon my cheek 
The warm and loving kiss of rosebud lips. 
And knew, at last, that my poor heart had found 
The heaven for which it long, so long did seek, 
Since joy was passed from out her dread eclipse. 

GEO, NEWELL LOVEJOY 
+> 
PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 

President James A. Garfield died at Long 
Branch, New Jersey, on the night of the 19th of 
September. For eighty days his heroic will and 
iron constitution had fought against the conse- 
quences of the terrible wound he received on the 





| 2nd of July, at the hands of the assassin. 


For cleven long weeks the people of the United 
States watched with most painful anxiety by the 
bedside of the sufferer. Never before were their 


feelings and their sympathies so keenly aroused. | 


Party animosity was forgotten. Men of every shade 
of political opinion were intensely anxious that 
the Chief Magistrate should not die. 

All that surgical skill and careful nursing could 
do, was done. The President was sustained by 
the most cordial good wishes of the whole peo- 
ple. Millions of prayers were offered daily that 
if it were possible the cup of sorrow might pass 
from him, from his family, from the nation. But 
a will that is stronger and wiser than ours had de- 
creed otherwise. 

God reigns. The nation still lives. Never 
did its strength seem more massive than during 
these past days of anxious waiting and hoping. 
Though the head was sticken, the Government 
moved on, and the people, confident of its stabili- 
ty, thought not of the possibility of political dis- 
aster. 

The suffering President calmly awaited the is- 
sue of life or death. His attitude expressed 
the spirit of the man. “I know not how it 
may turn out,” he wrote to his pastor, after be- 
ing neminated to the Chief Magistracy, “but I 





ing between their sovereigns is a matter of un- 
doubted public importance. 


The interview was held under conditions of un-| Devotion to the duty of every day led James A 


have always tried to meet the duty of every day 
jas itcame. I left the rest to God.” 


| to the place of rendezvous by rail, and attended | character, made him the best-beloved President | 


usual state and splendor. The Czar went to Nen- | Garfield from a log cabin to the White House. 


| fahrwasser, the port of Dantzic, on his luxurious | ‘The ascent was marked by industry, self-denial 


yacht, and closely guarded by faithful officers; | and manliness. The people’s perception of these | 
while the venerable Emperor travelled northward | traits and their conviction of the rectitude of his | 


by a strong and brilliant escort. He boarded the | since Lincoln. 
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| doing such jobs as came in his way, added to the 
| money he had saved at the saltery. He entered 
|an academy. An iron pot, a frying-pan and a few 


| plates, supplied by his mother, enabled the boy to 
set up house-keeping in the room of a dilapidated 
| building. He worked his way through the acad- 
emy, supporting himself by laboring in spare 
hours, and then entered Hiram Institute. 

His entrance was characteristic. One day the 
Board of Trustees were surprised to see a strippling 
standing before them. 
| “Gentlemen,” said the youngster, “I want an 
}education. I will sweep the rooms and make the 

fires, and thus pay part of my expenses.” 

The Board was pleased with the youth’s pluck 

{and frankness. James became Hiram’s janitor. 
The rooms were well swept, the fires carefully 
watched, and the studies thoroughly mastered, 
until he entered the junior class of Williams Col- 
lege, and finally graduated. 

When he left college he was more than a scholar. 
He was also a man and a Christian. Twelve 

‘years of hard labor, wherein hands supported the 
brains at their work; twelve years of moral and 
mental tenacity, of self-denial and adherence to 

‘the duty of the hour, had educated this resolute 
boy in mind, soul and body. He stood ready for 
service. 

One moral trait stands out in the career of the 
late President. His rule of life was to do the duty 
at hand and leave the result to God. It is retresh- 
ing in our feverish American life to see one man 
calm, self-possessed, anxious only to serve, and 
willing to wait for the results of good work. He 
was the statesman who could labor and wait. He 
rose because having been found faithful over a 
few things, he was thought worthy to be master 
over many. 

Some men, when elevated, forget the humble 
people with whom they once associated. Early 
in life James A. Garfield joined a small denomina- 
tion of Christians known as the Church of the Dis- 

| ciples. From the day he entered Washington, he 
| passed by fashionable churches to worship every 
| Sunday in a humble wooden meeting-house, with 

a few plain folk, whom he was not ashamed to 
-all brethren. 

The act was characteristic of the humble Chris- 
| tian, more anxious to be true to his God and to 
|his own convictions than to be popular. The 
| President’s faith in God shone out during the 
| hours of his waning life. With pious resignation 

he waited the development of the Divine will. 
He struggled to live because it was his duty; he 
rested on God, for that was his pleasure. He was 
ready to live, ready to die. Death to this Chris- 
tian soldier was the word of command. In obe- 
| dience to orders he stepped out of the ranks of 
| mortals and entered into the glorious company of 
| the immortals. 


' — +> - 
THE TWO KINDS OF ABLE MEN. 

There are still people who think that nothing is of 
much account unless it brings in hard cash. A Tribune 
correspondent met one of these a short time ago, as 
he was inquiring his way to the famous School of Phil 
osophy, held every summer at Concord. He was a sun- 
burned farmer working in a field near the road. 

“Do you belong down there?” said he to the corre 
spondent, pointing to the place where the school was 
held. 

“No,” was the reply; “I am no philosopher.” 

“Queer lot, they are,” continued the farmer. “I 
wonder how much the whole lot could earn, put ‘em 








+ | right down to good solid work. But I guess they've 


| got their bread and butter ready provided, and I don't 
| suppose they have to find out how much they are really 
worth.” 

We have known better informed men than this old 
farmer who held in considerable contempt the gentler 
vocations, and were disposed to say, with the cobbler 
of old, “‘There is nothing like leather.” 


| Czar’s yacht, and on its deck embraced him, for | 
the first time since his accession to the Russian 
throne. 

The occasion in Dantzic was one of noise, fes- 
| tivity and rejoicing. The chimes peeled in the 
| ancient, stately church-towers ; the music of bands 
| filled the air; the cannon boomed in citadel and 
| park ; and the river was gavly decked out with 
| flags, streamers and banners; crowds filled the 
| old, usually tranquil streets ; and as the two poten- 
| tates passed slowly along in a magnificent carriage, 
| shouts of welcome filled the air. 





A great banquet 
formed the climax of the imperial meeting. Not 
only did the Emperors sit side by side at the 


groaning board, but there were also present the 
Prussian Crown-Prince, two brothers of the Czar, 
| and, towering above them all, the stalwart form 
of Prince Bismarck. 
| other, and then discussed the good things which 
| were laid before them. 

It is probable that this memorable meeting has 
more or less political significance. Before the 
| present Czar ascended the throne, he was believed 
to be hostile to Germany, and to dislike the close 
relations of political as well as personal friendship 
| which so long existed between his father, Alexan- 
| der II., and the Emperor William. 
| The interview at Dantzic, however, seems to 
| show that the new Czar, if he ever felt hostile to 
|his great-uncle and the Empire he rules, has 
changed his mind. The cordial nature of the in- 


} 


sovereigns held together, and the friendly spirit 
in which the Czar met and weleomed Prince Bis- 
marck, seem to indicate that close relations are 
| Still to exist between the two Empires. 
| The cause of this attitude of the Czar Alexan- 
der, indeed, may not be far to seek. 


The Emperors toasted each | 


terview, the long and confidential talks which the | 


Ever since | 


Gen. Garfield’s career has not been a brilliant 
| one. It would hardly be called heroic. There is 
| little in it that is imposing, but much that is sen- 
| sible, sincere, practical and honorable. Because 
| it is what it is, and illustrates the genius of our 
| institutions, it deserves the consideration of Amer- 
ican youth. It teaches how the lowliest may make 
| opportunities, if having ability, they are willing 
| to labor and respond to the duty of the hour. 
| A. Garfield was blessed with a good 
When his father died, the boy was but 
| two vears old, and all the possessions of the fam- 
| ily were a small farm and a little log cabin. 
| mother was so determined that James should re- 
| ceive an education that when but five years of 
age he was carried to the distant district school in 
the arms of his eldest sister. 

The boy, as he grew, sympathized with his 
| mother’s purpose. An education he would have. 
| He worked as a carpenter, going to school at in- 


James 
mother. 


| ter those branches by which he might ascend to 
| the academy and thence to the college. 

| “You kin read, you kin write, and you are death 
| on figgers,” said an illiterate salt-boiler, for whom 
| James was working as a carpenter. “Stay with 


The penniless boy worked for the salt-boiler, 
and kept to his studies. One day one of the fam- 
ily sneeringly called him a servant. Instantly the 
situation was thrown up, profitable though it was. 
The act was the natural expression of the boys’ 
spirit. He respected himself, and would work for 
| no one who did not respect him. His subsequent 
| life manifested the same knightly spirit. He com- 
pelled even his opponents to respect him. 

Chopping wood, driving a canal-boat team, and 


| 
| find you and give you fourteen dollars a month.” 


The | 


tervals, but always using his spare hours to mas- | 


me, keep my accounts, tend to the saltery, and I'll | 


Most men 
| have their leather. It may be Greek; it may be meta 
| physics; it may be pop-corn; but whatever it is, there 
is nothing like it for them. 

There are two kinds of valuable persons: Those who 
make life possible, and those who make life worth hav- 
ing. 

The sun-burnt farmer belongs to the indispensables 
who make life possible. Business men, manufacturers, 
merchants, mechanics, all who do, and all who direct, 
the world’s daily work, belong to the sameclass. But 
O sun-burnt farmer, who made your Farmers’ Almanac 
| that hangs to the fireplace by its loop of tape so consid- 
| erately supplied by the publisher? 

And farmer, who invented your clock, price one dol 
lar and fifty cents? Who found out how to make your 
boy’s accordion, and who composed the Book of In 
structions with One Hundred of the Best Pieces of Mu 
sic, that came with the instrument without extra charge? 
Who painted the beauteous picture of ‘*Emma,” and 
who made the grand chromo of Washington crossing 
the Delaware that hangs on your walls? 

And who will preach your sermon next Sunday 
morning? and how would you get through the Sunday 
afternoon without your denominational weekly to dose 
over? The people who provide these things could not 
earn much money hoeing corn; but they belong to tlic 
class who make it worth while for corn to be hoed. 
They make life worth having. 


+e — 
CARLYLE’S MOTHER. 

Carlyle used to say that no able man ever had a fool 
fora mother, In his own case the aphorism was justi- 
fied. His mother had been a domestic servant. She 
could read, but was not able to write. When Thomas, 


her eldest son, had gone away from home and become 
famous, she taught herself writing, that she might cor- 
respend with him. Yetshe was not only then advanced 
in life, but was burdened with the care of a large fam 
ily. 

She was a lady in the best sense of the word. A 
| great reader, gifted witha strong brain, delicacy of in- 
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sight, and poetic sensibility. A remarkable fact attests 
her mental! strength and independence. 

Carlyle’s most satisfactory work—many regard it as 
his greatest—is his life of Cromwell. In it he rescues 
the noble Protector’s reputation from the calumnies of 
his enemies. It placed Cromwell before England as 
her great statesman, soldier and patriot. 

This theory as to Cromwell’s character was first sug- 
gested to Carlyle by his mother. Her spiritual instincts 
discovered that the prevailing estimate of the Protector 
was false. The seed-thought planted in her son’s mind 
was long in germinating, but at last it bore fruit in the 
work that changed England’s estimate of the man than 
whom there is no greater hero recorded in her annals. 


7 - 
MEDICAL MISSIONARIES. 

It is an interesting and significant fact that the author 
of Christianity not only Himself cared for the body as 
well as the soul, but commanded His apostles also to 
“heal the sick.” The gift of healing was among the 
recognized gifts of the primitive church. The fact is, 
our holy religion is, from its inmost nature, in 
sympathy with all suffering. 

Until within about a century the medical profession 
was, in this country, small in numbers; and it was a 
common thing for pastors to make themselves, more or 
less familiar with medicine, that they might be able to 
help the sick of their parish. 

In heathen nations there is little true knowledge of 
the laws of life, health and hygiene; and missionaries, 
therefore, have given some attention to the simple prin- 
ciples of medicine, that they might, to some extent, 
look after both the temporal and the spiritual welfare 
of the people around them. 

Of late years, however, it has been thought best to 
send out men and women equal toany ordinary demand 
for medical knowledge and skill, and free to give their 
time to medical practice, but whose controlling influ- 
ence should be religious teaching. The number sent 
out has steadily increased until now it is a hundred or 
more. 


active 


The Edinburgh Medical Mission Society is about to 
send out eight to different parts of the world. The 
Zenana and Medical Mission of London trains females 
for combined missionary and medical work, its ficld 
being India, where millions of women do not know how 
to care for their health, and are cut off from the service 
of male physicians. The Woman’s Mission Society of 
New York appeals to women in various medical col- 
leges to fit themselves for similar work. 

In no way, we think, could a Christian man or woman 
do more far-reaching good than by such medical mis- 
sionary service. 

«© — 
A SURPRISED BOARDER. 

The power of concealing emotion is not possessed by 
everybody, and he is fortunate who can always control 
his inclination to laugh. A young man was once se- 
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The memories of a happy childhood are a great sup- 
port under the heavy burdens of later life, and Ameri- 
ean children ought to be the bestin the world, out of 
gratitude for their privileges. 





$< @>— 
AN UNEXPECTED ANSWER. 

The Hon. Nicholas Brown, of Providence, was noted 
for his generous gifts to the poor. He kept himself 
well informed of the needs of many hard-working fam- 
ilies, and cheered them “by frequent supplies from the 
butcher and the grocer. 

He was quick-witted, too, to detect unworthy feel- 
ings in the recipients of his charities, and showed 
great shrewdness in dealing with them. At one time 
he had sent a joint of beef to each of two poor neigh- 
bors. One joint happened to be considerably iarger 
than the other, and the receiver of the smaller, with a 
petty envy, went to Mr. Brown to tell him that his 
neighbor needed no help. 

“Mr. Brown,” said he, 
home three fat hogs.” 

“Has he?” said Mr. Brown, promptly. ‘Well, well, 
he is an industrious man; a fine, industrious man. Go 
back and tell the butcher to give him another piece.” 

The envious man never cared to carry a second story. 





” 


“that man has now got at 


+o 


MORNING WORK. 

Sir Walter Scott used to do a good day’s work before 
his guests were up. Daniel Webster also worked in 
the morning and both seemed at leisure, though it was 
not known how it was secured. A good story is told 
of Turner which shows his appreciation of the morning 
hours: 

Lord Egremont once invited Turner to stay a week 
at Petworth and paint two pictures for him of some fa- 
vorite bits of scenery on the estate. On the first morn- 
ing of his visit Lord Egremont asked Turner what he 
should like to do, and the great painter replied he 
would go fishing. 

The next morning at breakfast Lord E—— inquired 
again what it would please Mr. Turner to do; and he 


he would go fishing again. 
On the third morning Lord Egremont thought he 
would wait for Turner to announce his own plans, and 


going fishing. 

On the fourth morning, Lord E 
ceal his anxiety, said,— 

“Well, Mr. Turner, I am only too glad for 
enjoy yourself, but you are 
morrow, and I felt anxious about the pictures.” 

“Come up stairs to my room,” said Turner, ‘“‘and set 
your mind at rest.” 

Nothing could exceed the surprise and acfignt of 
Lord Egremont when Turner introduced him to two 
exquisite pictures painted as he had desired. 

The great man had risen each morning with the sun, 
and before breakfast had, by a good day’s work, earned 
his pleasure in fishing.— .Vanchester Times. 
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LAWYERS AND QUOTATIONS. 





verely tried by a humorous incident, which happened 


when laughter would have been indecorous. | 


He had been brought up in a refined home and was 
teaching a schoolin West Virginia. The people of that | 
section differ largely from those in the eastern portion 
of the State, and he was constantly being surprised at | 
their customs and manners. 

The home in which he boarded was presided over by 
a kind, plain old lady, who did all in her power to make 
him comfortable. One day, at dinner, she startled him 
by asking, ‘‘Mr. Smith, did you ever eat any shoe- 
strings?” 

He could hardly keep from laughing as he replied,— 

“No, ma’am; we don’t eat them in our part of the 
country !” 

Her honest face beamed with pleasure as she said,— 

“T thought you’d never eaten ’em, and so cooked 
some to-day for you.” 

She helped his plate to two large spoonfuls of some- 
thing which he ate and enjoyed. 

The shoe-strings proved to be pastry cut into thin 
strips and boiled with bacon. 

He was delighted to find that they were not the arti- 
cle used in fastening the covering for the foot. The 
people in that part of the land, especially the poorer 
classes, use them as a substitute for macaroni. 


+o 

JOHN ADAMS’ SHATTERED HOUSE. 

“John Adams,” said his friend and colleague Thom- 
as Jefferson, speaking of the Congress which issued 
the Declaration of Independence, “John Adams was 
our Colossus on the floor. He was not graceful nor ele- 
gant nor remarkably fluent, but he came out occa- 
‘sionally with a power of thought and expression that 
moved us from our seats.” 

An illustration of Mr. Adams’ force of language and 
striking figures of speech was given to Daniel Webster, 
just before the venerable ex-President’s death. Mr. 
Webster called on Mr. Adams at his home in Quincy, 
and found him reclining on the sofa, breathing with 
great difficulty. 

“T am glad to see you, sir,” said Mr. Webster, ‘‘and 
I hope you are getting along pretty well.” 

“Ah, sir,” answered Mr. Adams, drawing a long 
breath, “quite the contrary. I find I am a poor tenant, 
occupying a house much shattered by time; it sways 
and trembles with every wind, and has, in fact, gone 
almost to decay; and what is worse, sir, the landlord, 
as near as T can find out, don’t intend to make any re- 
pairs.” 


a 
A JOYLESS CHILDHOOD. 

Children in the United States have generous provi- 
sion made for their comfort and good-cheer. In no part 
of the world are children better cared for. Holidays 
abound and schools are graded to every capacity. A 
new literature has grown up for their benefit, consist- 
ing of papers and books, such as were never seen be- 
fore. Music is taught in the family and in the public 
school, and almost every boy and girl can sing. 

An American lady, travelling in the East, speaks of 
the great contrast between children there and here. 
All the children she saw in Mohammedan countries 
seemed preternaturally sober, and without a love for 
sports. She says,— 

‘What always impresses me more than anything else 
in Egypt and Palestine is the entire absence of cheerful 
and exhilarating music, especially from children. You 
never hear them singingin the huts. I never heard a 
song that deserves the name in the streets or honees of 
Jerusalem.” 


Judges and lawyers have contributed their quota to 
the common stock of popular sayings: 
It is Francis Bacon who speaks of matters that “come 


home to men’s business and bosom,” , Who lays down 
the axiom that ‘Knowledge is power,” and who utters 


| that solemn warning to enamored Benedicts, ‘‘He that 
| hath a wife and children hath given hostages to fortune. 


” 

We have the high authority of the renowned Sir Ed- 
ward Coke for declaring that ‘Corporations have no 
souls,’’ and that ‘*A man’s house is his castle.” 

The expression, “An accident of an accident,” is 
borrowed from Lord Thurlow. **The greatest happiness 
of the greatest number” occurs in Benthan, but as an 
acknowledged translation from the jurist Beccaria. 

To Leviathan Hobbs we owe the sage maxim, ‘* Words 
are wise men’s counters, but the money of fools.” It 
is John Selden who suggests that by throwing a straw 
into the air you may see the way of the wind; and to 
his contemporary Oxenstiern, is due the discovery, 
“*With how little wisdom the world is governed.” 

Mackintosh first used the phrase, ‘‘A wise and mas- 
terly inactivity.” ‘The schoolmaster is abroad,” is 
from aspeech by Lord Brougham. It does not mean 
that the teacher is ‘‘abroad,” in the sense of being ab- 
rent, as many seem to interpret the phrase, but that he 
is ‘“‘abroad” in the sense of being everywhere at work. 

In the familiar phri ase, “A delusion, a mockery, and 

snaré,” there is # certain Biblical ring, which has 
sometimes led to its being quoted as from one or other 
of the Hebrew prophets; the words are, in fact, an ex- 
tract from the judgment of Lord Denman at the trial 
of O’Connell.—Chambers’s Journal. 


+e 
DELICATE FLATTERY. 


dote, told in the New York Ledger, testifies: 
While the Duke de Villa Medina was at the English 


given by Elizabeth, where his gallantry 
beauty made him the observed of all observers. At the 
close of the sports, as the duke came near to the queen, 
she said to him, pleasantly, that she would like to know 
who was the chosen lady of so gallant aknight; where- 
upon he shook his head and would not further answer. 

“But,” persisted Elizabeth, “there must be, some- 
where, a lady whose beanty and perfection of character 
gives to her a deeper place in your heart than is yielded 
to another?’ 

“Ah! yes, gracious madam; there is one such.” 

“And may I not know who she is?” 

The duke reflected a moment, and then anwered that 
he would inform her on the morrow. 

And on the morrow he sent to the queen, inclosed in 
a box of sandal-wood and mother-of-pearl, a small mir- 
ror. 

Those who know Elizabeth’s character can well im- 
— how deeply this bit of flattery must have touched 

er 


— 
THE POWER OF QUESTIONING. 

The best way to silence those voluble persons who 
insist on talking about subjects concerning which their 
ideas are hazy, is toask them pertinent, searching ques- 
tions. This anecdote illustrates the effect : 


An amusing incident is going the rounds regarding an 
intellectual brush had with a German professor by 
Prof. Park during his travels in Europe some years ago. 
The power of the professor to confuse those who have 
not the clearest ideas of what they are talking about is 
well-known. 

In this instance, it happened that the German pro- 
fessor made statements with which the American pro- 
fessor did not agree, and he determined to propose a 
few questions on the succeeding day. When the time 
came, Prof. Park propounded them. 

The German answered them one by one, but soon 
found himself involved, struggled to extricate himself, 
did not succeed, and finally brought the discussion to a 
conclusion by saying, with an emphatic gesture, 
po ould Christopher Gotembes had never discovered 
America!” 


——_———«+@e- 


JOHNNY’s mother was reading to him about cleanli- 
ness. ‘In Africa,” she read, ‘it is dreadful to think 
there are many benighted tribes who do not know what 
| Soap is.” ‘Wiss I was a'nighted tribe,” said Johnny. 








talking of going away to- | 


THE PRTERSILEA ACADEMY | 


OF MUSIC, ELOCUTION AND LANGUAGES. 


281 Columbus Avenue, Boston. Circulars free. 
{Mention this paper.] 


1841, MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE 1881. 


For Young Ladies, Pittsfield, Mass., offers 
RARE ADVANTAGES in a location of unri- 
valled beauty. 
ddress Rev. Cc. V. SPEAR, Principal. 
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Four courses 
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’ addres: “*K. ™M. ‘ARSH, 
A. ‘M. box 408, Oxfor d, Ohio. 


The Publishers of the Woman's Journal, 5 Park 
Street, Boston, offer the paper four months for Fifiy 
cents. This gives an excellent opportunity to become 
acquainted with the Woman’s Suffrage movement. asad- 
vocated by Lucy Stone, the Editor, and by Mrs, Julia 
Ward Howe, Col. T. W. Higginson, H. B. Blackwell, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, and others. Specimen copy 
for 2c stamp. $250 per year. 


Peazien Applicants Attention. Orders 164 and 
of the be s*nsion Bureau have been abolished. The 
effect of this action is to give applicants the unrestricted 
privilege ot removing an unsatisfactory Attorney by the 
appointme nt ofa good one. If any sold ier desires our 
services, let him address us immedia 
MILO B. STEY 






Washington, D.C. 





replied that, having enjoyed himself so much yesterday, | 


| sumption, f 


|: 


was greatly amused when he quietly said he was again | 





-_ ae 
Queen Elizabeth loved flattery, and on one occasion | 
her passion was fully gratified, as the following anec- 


court, he was present, and took part, ata tournament | 
and manly | 


| two stamps 
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BOYS’ CLOTHING 


MADE TO ORDER. 
Directions for measuring, samples of 
material, styles of garments, with prices, 
sent free upon application by mail. Pieces 


for mending sent with each suit. 
POOLE & CoO., 


54 & 56 Duane St reet, New York. 


THE DE AD CANNOT BE RAISED, 
nor if your lungs are badly wasted away can you be 
cured by the use of Dr. Pierce’s “Golden Medical Dis- 
covery.” It is, however, unequalled as a tonic, alter- 
at sand nutritive, and readily Cures the most obstinate 
cases of bronchitis, coughs, colds, and incipient con- 
r surpassing in efileacy cod liver oil, Send 
or Dr. Pierce's pi amaphtet on Consumption 
and Kindred Affections. Address WORLD'S DISPEN- 
SARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, N.Y. 















ELL your Druggist you 
want FRED’K BROWN’S 


GINGER! 


THE CENUINE! 


When Cramped, you have no 
time to EXPERIMENT—you 
want relief, if possible, at 
once. 


- THE COMPANION ORGAN 


is not a toy, it is a first-class instrument. The fact that 
it contains “Carpenter's Organ Action” is a guarantee 
for the excellence of the instrument. 


GOOD TESTIMONY. 


AVONTA, KAN., Aug. 21, 1881. 
We were well pleased with the iy ‘ompanion Organ” 
our Sunday School bought from yo 
We consider it all and more tian you claim for it. It 
is a perfect “Daisy” of an organ. 
Very respectfully, D. W. UNDERSTOCK. 


LYNDONVILLE, VT., July 26, 1881, 
The “Companion Organ” came in ‘perfect safety. We 
carried it upto our School on the Sabbath. It was hailed 
with great joy. The delight of the scholars was almost 
beyond controll, I felt very much ag same. I find it all 
I liad anticipated. MR . K. WASHBURN... 














‘a, 
‘ <3fF 
YES -wooDBve> 


The Companion Organ 
contains one set of reeds of three and one-fourth octaves 
or forty-one notes. It is 32 inches high, 2732 long. 
Height to key board, 29 inches. Height to top of cover 
when open, 3734 inches. The stock a in making thisin- 
strumentis all of the be sst quality. The case is beautifully 
ebonized and decorated. The legsare iron neatly japan- 
ned, and are so ote that they can be folded up 
under the instrument, thus making it portable. 


its Capacity and Power. 

The Companion Organ has 
sufficient compass for the ren- 
dering of all Sunday School 
2, music, popular songs and cho- 
ruses, and is especially adapted 
for home use, the schoolroom, 
hall, or chapel. Every Com- 
F— panion Organ bears the imprint 
of this Trade-mark, and is warranted for five years. It 
is a marvel of beauty, simplicity and power. It will cost 
you less than any organ ever made. 

With each instrument we shall give free an Organ In- 

rth $1 50. 














Structor, wo: 
Price, $20.00. 
PERRY MASON & CO... 
PUBLISHERS YOUTH'S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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J. 1. COOPER'S CASE. 


His Sufferings from Rupture 
and His Inquiries 


About the 
Dr. J. A. 


Treatment of 
Sherman. 





Glowing Evidence and a Trip from 
Moline, Ill., to New York 
for Treatment. 


FPYHOSE afflicted with rupture can take Mr. Cooper's 

inquiries as though made by themselves, and act in 
accordance with their interest. He was so well pleased 
with his investigation that he recently came on from 
Moline, Ill, to consult Dr. Sherman at his New York 
office, when he handed him, a number of letters, 
which the following are extracts. 

Mr. Cooper was highly gratitied with his researches, 
and took Dr. Sherman's treatment in full faith of being 
relieved and secured from the sufferings he had endured 
from trusses and the dangers of strangulated rupture. 

. H. Coorer, Esq... Moline, I. 


trom 


Dear Sir: Your letter 








of ee Isth inst., inquiring about Dr. J. A. Sherman, re- 
ceived. Dr. Sherman cured me of rupture of forty 
years’ standing. He does not use the knite; no oper. tion 
in Lis treatment. His treatment is his appliance and 
Curative Compound, His appliance does not interetere 
with any kind of work. I think his treatment is sure 


cure, for my case wi a ke very bad one, 
JAMIE 
Il., 
Further particulars concerning Mr. 


as related to one of the edilors of the 
lican, can be seen in Dr, 


and he cured me. 
SM. ASHMORE. 
Charleston, July 1, 1881, 

Ashmore’s cure, 
St. Louis Repubd- 


Sherman's book, 


Mr. J. H. COOPER,—Dear Sir: In reply to your letter 
of the Be inst., Would st: te 1 was treated by Dr. SnER- 
MAN November, 1877, and have had no trouble trom 
rupture since. | believe, judging from length of time 


which has elapsed, that the cure is pe citi nt. 
tespectfully yours, \M. L. HAWKINS, 
Level P. O., Harford County, Ma., 11, ISS1. 
Mr. Hawkins is a farmer, was ruptured from infancy, 
and suffered from the long use of trusses, 


pies 


J.H. Cooper, Esy.—Dear Sir: Your letter is at hand, 
You say you want to know something of Dr. SHERMAN’S 
treatment. Well, I will tell you. T have been treated 
by bim for rupture. Lmust say he has done mea great 
deal of good. Lam cured of rupture on one side. Tean- 
not say whether he ca cure you or not, but I think if I 
were you I would try him. T risked it myself, and Iam 
glad of it. His appliance is easier than any truss and 
more secure; will net prevent you from working, but 
will make you stronger, and from the start keep the 
rupture perfectly in place. 

VILLIAM FITZPATRICK, 


\ 43 Avon St. 
July 22, Issl. 


Boston, 


Mr. H. CoopER—Dear Sir: 
wads xlected. Dr. 
yroved a success in ny case, 
wing a permanent cure. 
appliance and a curative 


Your inquiry y has been 
SHERMAN'’S treatment has 

and I am confident of it 
His treatment consists of an 
compound to apply to the 
affected parts; you will suffer with ne inconvenience 
from cither. LT cin heartily recommend his treatment 
to all who one : from rupture. 


urs, &e, 
M. 7ll., 


Aug. ‘LY, 1881, 
Mr. Coleman is a farmer and was treated several years 
since at the St. Louis office. 





WILLIAM COLEMAN. 
Vernon, 





Mr. J. H. CooPER—Dear Sir: 
ceived, and I hasten to reply: 
owe my life, 1 think, to Dr. 8 
one else ever helped me; Lnow suffer no more, though 
not entirely cured; can do anything without fear. His 

ypliance Keeps every thing at bay: there is no pain in 
ine treatment. Ihave gained over 20 pounds sinee treat- 
ed. Rupture is a dangerous aflliction, and should be 
looked to in season. I would not be placed where I was 
for $1000, Yours in sympathy, 

REv. 


Yours of Aug. 5th is re- 
old, and I 
eatment, no 












JOHN ALDEN. 


Providence, R. I., Aug. 8, 1881. 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN may be consulted at his Boston 
office, 43 Milk Street, each week, on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday; and at his New York office, 251 
Broadway, Saturday, Monday.and Tuesday, 


{0PE-DEAF 


THE 
Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Natural Dram. 
Always in position, but invisible to others. 
All Conversation and even whispers heard dis- 
tinctly. We refer to those using them. Send for 
descriptive circular with testimonials. Address, 
H. P. K. PECK & 0O,, 868 Broadway, New York. 


TEXAS, | 


ARKANSAS AND LOUISIANA. 
CHEAP HOMES FOR ALL! 


50,000 Laborers can get Immediate Employ- 
ment, at good wages, on Farms and Kail- 
roads in Texas alone. 


THE SOUTH-WESTERN IM- 
MIGRATION CO. 


Will mail on application, free of cost, postage prepaid. 
books with maps, giving reliable information of Texas, 
Arkansas, or Western Louisiana. Those meditating a 
change to a new country, please address 
J.N. VICTOR, 
Eastern Manager, 245 Broadway, N 
B. G. DUVAL, 
Secretary, Austin, Texas. 
Foreign Office :—WM. W. LANG, President, Leadenhall 
House, Leadenhall Street, London, E. C., England. 


New York. 








STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish. Saving Labor, Clean- 









liness, Durability & Cheapness. Unequaled. 
| MORS BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 














For the Companion. 


THE HEART’S HOME. 
{From the Sivedish of Charles X V,, late King of Sireden,)} 


Where is thy home? Lasked my faithful heart; 
Thou through my joy an‘ pain hast had thy part, 
From life’s tirst hour, hast tireless toiled for me; 
© tell ime where thy real home can be? 
In some cali grove where stray winds whisper low, 
Where silver brooks through silent meadows flow? 
Not there, she sighed, not there, O no.— 
Not where the silver brooks so peaceful flow, 


Where is thy home? Where raging tempests blow, 

And down the rocks, the rapid torrents flow; 

Where frightened deer fly o’er the open plain, 

And man delights in his poor vietim’s pain; 

Or on the field, where battle thunders sound, 

And ‘mid bullet showers, clash heavily round ? 
Not there, she sighed, my home is found, 
Not where the battle thunders roar around, 











Where is thy home? Sweet shores of bowery trees, 
Where suns go down beyond the crimsoned seas; 
Where teeming vine in heavy cluster glows, 






And evening airs are fra nt with the rose; 
viant palins their crowns of verdure ralse, 
And always green eternal summer Stays; 
Not whe the palms their bright crowns raise, 
And always green eternal summer stays. 


Where is thy home? A-near that lecbound pole, 
Where the tall mountains stand in hoary stole; 
Where ev gv sunlight’s latest glory streams, 
Close to the rosy moon’s r lendent beans ? 
Where the pine-branches ¢ un between the snows, 
And thuning northlight keen and radiant glows? 
ot there, ny home amid the snows, 
Not there, where flaming northlight radiant glows ? 


Where is thy home? By that beloved one’s side, 
Whose heart to thine is always tenderest tied; 
Who helps thee struggle on, endure and love, 
When dies green hope in life’s fair myrtle grove: 
Is there the fond hope of thy longing dreams— 
Where thy beloved one’s eye so tender gleams? 
Not there the home of my longing’s dreams, 
Where her dear eye so tender gleams. 

















Where isthy home? Upon the shining strand 

Of that forever-blessed, glorious land, 

Where the freed spirit back so eager flies, 

When snapt in twain are all earth’s binding ties? 

On that unknown shore thy bright home may be 

hat through star-curtains opes its light to thee! 
res, there, she sighs, nny home must be, 
Where starry curtains ope the light to me, 


There is my home, Pve always known, she sighed, 

My native home, where Tshall yet abide; 

Though Lan earthly servant art to thee, 

IT know a heavenly flame hast kindled me; 

While in this dust, life’s faintest sparl.s remain, 

To that dear home will thought return again, 
While but the faintest spa i 
To that dear home return 








Thy home is mine. O noble, royal heart, 
That beats for me, though earth and heaven part, 
The faintest sparks ne great fatherlight 
Are like to darknes ished from His sight. 
Now, even now, thy neings upward tend, 
There is thy home, there thy eternal friend, 
uofading realm, His palace fair 
Creation’s King, who bows to hear thy prayer. 
At home with him, forever there, 
Creation’s King who bows to hear thy pra 
Lypia M. Mi 








er. 
LLARD, 
«@> 


For the Companion, 
MISPLACED MERRIMENT. 


It is both disgusting and discouraging to read 
the arrests for drunkenness in the police reports 
of the daily 
the flippant manner in which such affairs are de- 
seribed, and the coarse wit and slang which are 
considered necessary to make the reports “spicy.” 


papers. 





It is discouraging, because this custom of dealing 


with a subjeet—the discussion of which is engross- 
ing some of the ablest minds in the country—as 
if it were a joke, must have an injurious influence 
on publie opinion. 


The fact is, however ludicrous the mishaps of 


the drunken appear, a human being made beastly 
hy his depraved appetite is one of the saddest 
sights on earth. 

L remember a littl scene which, though enacted 
under 
fresher in my mind to-day than any temperance 
lecture to which Lever listened. Hearing a child 
ery, Llooked out and saw a nicely-dressed little 
hoy, hardly five years old, leading by the hand a 
man who was evidently his father. This man 
was young and not bad-looking, but he was un- 
mistakably drunk. 


ny window ten or eleven years ago, is 


“Let us go home,” said the poor boy, sobbing 
hitterly, as he tried to guide with his baby hand 
the one who should have protected him. 

The man was obliged to lean heavily against 
the fences and buildings, and as he swayed to and 
fro, the poor child looked up piteously in his face, 


saving, 

“Don't do so! T'll tell mamma.” 

“Do how?” asked his father, in an indistinct 
voice, 


“Don’t tumble down,” answered the little fel- 
low, in an anxious voice. 

The two staggered across the street, the man’s 
unsteady gait dragging the child hither and thith- 
er. As they stepped upon the curbstone, the man 
began to totter, caught 
fell backward, striking his head against the foun- 
dation of the house. The boy burst into tears 
again, but without athought of abandoning his 
wretched father, stood by him as he grovelled on 
the ground, and picking up his father’s hat, care- 
fully replaced it on his head. 

When the man succeeded in regaining his feet 
he was led on again by his worse than fatherless 
hoy, and passed out of my sight. 

T wondered if that child, whose little life was 
so soon overshadowed, would inherit a taste for 
the liquor which had destroyed his father’s man- 
hood. Tthoucht of the wife, to whom such home- 
comings were like death, and I could not under- 
stand how any could see in a drunkard a subject 
for merriment. 


It is disgusting, because of 


at a post, missed it and | 





| lost my companions and missed my way. 


THE YOUTH’S 


sad as lost manhood, and there are few more 
sorrowful homes than those to which such mis- 
fortunes fall. No one could smile at such wrecks 
if athought were given to the child, the sister, 
the wife, or the mother, or to any to whose affec- 
tions the weak victim to temptation were dear. 


Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, when it 
giveth his color in the cup, when it moveth itself 
aright. 

At the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like 
an adder. F. 8. BatLey. 

«@> 
GREAT BECAUSE FIRST GOOD. 

A story told of Gerhardt, a German shepherd- 
boy, illustrates the fact that he who is faithful 
over a few things will become the ruler over | 
many : 

One day, he was watching his flock, which was 
feeding in a valley on the borders of a forest, when 
a hunter came out of the woods and asked,— 

‘‘How far is it to the nearest village ?” 

“Six miles, sir,” answered the boy; “but the | 
road is only a sheep-track, and very easily | 
missed.” 

The hunter looked at the crooked track and 
said,— | 

**My lad, Tam very hungry and thirsty; L have | 
Leave 
your sheep and show me the road; I will pay you 





| well. 


| 


| would know that he was not the grasping, avari- 





| 


| of Clifton. 


| 





| 


Of all the ruins that claim our pity, none are so | 


| seventy acres just in front of the imperial man- 


| even when withered, has fallen before the remorse- 


“LT cannot leave my sheep, sir,” rejoined Ger- 
hardt. “They will stray into the woods, and may 
be eaten by wolves or stolen by robbers.” 

“Well, what of that?” queried the hunter. 
“They are not your sheep. The loss of one or 
two wouldn’t be much to your master, and I'll 


| give you more than you have earned in a whole 


year. 

“T cannot yo, sir,” rejoined Gerhardt, very tirm- 
ly. “My master pays me for my time, and he 
trusts me with his sheep. If I were to sell my | 
time, which does not belong to me, and the sheep | 
should get lost, it would be the same as if 1 anal 
stolen them.” 

“Well,” said the hunter, “you will trust your | 
sheep with me while you go to the village and get 
me some food, drink and a guide? I will take 
care of them for you.” 

The boy shook his head. 

“The sheep,” said he, “do not know your voice, | 
and”—— He stopped speaking. 

“And what? Can’t you trust me? Do I look | 
like a dishonest man?” asked the hunter, an- 
grily. 

“Sir,” said the boy, “vou tried to make me false 
to my trust, and tried to make me break my word 
to my master; how do I know that you would 
keep your word ?” | 

The hunter laughed, for he felt that the lad had 
fairly cornered him. He said, 

“T see, my lad, that you are a good, faithful 
hoy. Iwill not forget you. Show me the road, 
and I will try to make it out myself.” 

Gerhardt then offered the contents of his scrip 
to the hungry man, who, coarse as it was, ate it 
gladly. Presently his attendants came up; and 
then Gerhardt, to his surprise, found that the 
hunter was the Grand Duke, who owned all the 
country around. 

The duke was so pleased with the boy’s honesty 
that he sent for him shortly after that, and had 
him educated. In after years, Gerhardt became a 
very great and powerful man, but he remained 
honest and true to his dying day. 


+o 
REMINISCENCES OF A MILLIONAIRE. 

A rich man is not to be thought illiberal be- 
cause he will not give to every object to which his 
neighbors may call his attention. He may have 
an object in life whose realization will require all 
his money, and therefore he is so frugal that igno- | 
rance accounts him mean. The following remi- | 
niscences of the founder of Johns Hopkins Uni- | 





versity, Baltimore, illustrate this fact: 


was divided between cighteen relatives, and the 
bulk retained for a university and several hospi- | 
tals. 

Ile started life with four hundred dollars, and 
built up, by his own exertions, a colossal fortune. 
From the beginning he declared that he had a 
mission from God to increase his store, and that 
the golden flood that poured into his coffers did 
not belong to him, or the hundreds of others who 
sought to borrow or beg it from him. 

He declared that a supernatural power prevented 
him from taking money from his pocket to be- 
stow foolish alms, and that some day the world 


He left nine million dollars, a moiety of which | 


cious and narrow-minded man he was accounted. 

He nevertheless helped secretly many worthy 
persons, and after his death, it was discovered that 
not a few merchants had been saved by him from 
financial embarrassment and sorrow. 

But in the common acceptance of the term he 
was not liberal. His “mission” prevented that. 
Toward the close of a very long life, he became 
stingy and suspicious, but the end he had pro- 
posed never suilered change, and that was the 
mistress of his soul, toward whom he maintained 
an inflexible fidelity. 

“Clifton,” his estate, was his pride, and upon it 
he spared no expense. Here the great university | 
was to be founded; but in this his design will be 
baffled. The city authorities have taken some 





sion, and the noble chestnut grove he had nur- 
tured, not one tree of which he would cut down 


less axe of progress. 

An uncanny old tramp used to station himself 
under a giant oak that stood sentry by the lodge 
This made Mr. Hopkins nervous and 
became a mortal offence. 

He told one of his nephews of it, and said he 
did not know how to abate the nuisance. ‘Why 
not pay him, uncle, and send him away ?” que- 
ried the young man. “Pay him money!” Mr. 
Hopkins shricked, while his long arms flew about 
like windmills. “Pay him money! God forbid! 
When I do that there will be one hundred vaga- 
bonds here instead of one!” 

“Well, then,” added the nephew, “if I were you, 
Uncle John, I would kick him out.” “I cannot 
do that,” the old man pleaded. “I am afraid!” 
“What!” the nephew retorted, “are you afraid of | 
such a cur as that?” 

“No, no!” Mr. Hopkins whispered, hoarsely ; 
“T am not afraid of him, but afraid of God. Did 
vou never read in the Bible how Dives treated | 
Lazarus ?” } 





Becher 


On one of the last days of his earthly existence 


Mr. Hopkins called his devoted gardener to him 
and said,— 

“Tam beginning to hate this place, because it 
does not bring in money. I hate everything that 
does not bring in money. Did you ever teed hogs ? 
Have you not observed that the strong animals 
bear away the ears of corn, and that the weaker 
ones pursue them squealingly, in hopes that all, 
or some, of the treasure will be lost or dropped ?” 

The gardener replied that the sketch was a true 
one. 

“Well, then,” said Mr. Hopkins, “I am that 
strong hog. I have that big ear of corn, and 
every piggish rascal in Baltimore is intent upon 
Stealing it, or wresting it from me! 

“Sir,” he said, turning brusquely to the garden- 


| er, ‘do you think a very rich man happy ?” 


The gardener answered, “The extreme of pov- 
erty is a sad thing. The extreme of wealth no 
doubt bears with it many tribulations.” 

Mr. Hopkins rejoined, “You are right, my 
friend; next to the hell of being utterly bereft of 
money is the purgatory of possessing a vast amount 
of it. Ihave a mission, and under its shadow 1 
have accumulated wealth, but not happiness.”— 
Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle. 


+e 
For the Companion. 
ON SALISBURY PLAIN. 


The clang of the Yankee reaper 
On Salisbury plain! 

A music sweeter—deeper—- 
Than many a nobler strain. 


Across that British prairie 
I tramped, one summer day: 
The breeze was tree and merry- 
White lamb-clouds were at play 
With fleecy wealth was teaminz 
The shepherd’s paddock fold: 
And ripened grain stood gleaming 
Like lakes of melted gold. 


Far off were grimly looming 
Stonchenge’s mystery-piles; 
Beneath the feet were blooming 
A floweret’s modest smiles. 


And nature’s wondrous being 
The gladdened eye possessed; 

But what is cheery of seeing, 
When the heart is ill at rest? 





For deep waves of emotion 
Had all that day prevailed, 

And over the cold blue ocean 
My sad heart swiftly sailed. 


Across the cold sea sailing, 
My dreary memory roved; 
Sweet old-time scenés unveiling, 
With true friends, fondly loved: 


And brought back many a feeling 
That long had dwelt apart, 

Till through my life came stealing 
The pangs of a homesick heart. 


And never the sea’s wide reaches 
Seemed half the fathoms o’er, 
Or the West-lands shining beaches 

So far away before. 





When richer, sweeter, deeper 
Than a distant music strain, 

Came the clang of the Yankee reaper 
On Salisbury plain. 


As when the heart is weeping 
*Neath slowly crushing hours, 

The fragrance soft comes creeping 
Of memory-hallowed flowers. 





As when, with sudden gleaming, 
Above some foreign dome, 
Against the sky goes streaming 
The flag of our nation-home. 
So from my heart the sadness 
In silence gently stole, 
And rich new strains of gladness, 
Came thrilling through my soul. 
WILL CARLETON, 


+o 
STRIKER STOWE’S WAY. 

A bad habit, one which has ruled soul and body for 
years, is hard to eradicate. Few who have tried in 
their own strength to overcome one of these tyrants 
have come off conquerors. Superhuman aid is needed 
to ensure victory, a fact supported by experience and 
illustrated by this anecdote told in the Advance : 


Striker Stowe was a tall, powerful Scotchman, whose 
position as ‘Boss Striker’’ at the steel works made him 
generally known. Nearly all of the men in his depart- 
ment were hard drinkers, and he was no exception to 
the rule. 

But one day it was announced among the workmen 
that he had become religious, and sure enough, when 
pressed to take a drink he said,— 

“IT shall never drink mair, lads. 
inherit the kingdom 0’ God.’ 

The knowing ones smiled, and said, “Wait a bit. 
Wait until hot weather—until July. When he gets as 
dry as a gravel-pit he will give in. He can’t help it.” 

But right through the hottest months he toiled, the 
sweat pouring off in streams; yet he seemed never to 
be tempted to drink. 

Finally, as I was taking the men’s time, one evening, 
I stopped and spoke with him. “Stowe,” said I, *tyou 
used to take considerable liquor. Don’t you miss it?” 

“Yes,” said he, emphatically. 

‘How do you manage to keep away from it?” 

“Weel, just this way. It is now tan o'clock, isn’t 
te999 
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“Yes.” 

“Weel, to-day is the twentieth 0’ the month. From 
seven till eight, I asked that the Lord would halp me. 
He did so an’ I put down a dot on the calendar, right 
near the twenty. 

“From eight till nine He kep’ me, and I put down an- 
other dot. From nine ’till tan He's kep’ me, an’ noo I 
gie Him the glory as I put down the third dot. 

“Just as I mark these, I pray, ‘O Lord halp me— 
halp me to fight it off for another hour.’ ” 

“How long shall you keep this up?” I inquired. 

Allo’ my life,” was the carnest reply. “It keeps 
me sae full 0’ peace an’ happiness that I wouldna gie it 
up for anything. 

“It is just as if He took me by the hand and said, 
*Wark awa’, Striker Stowe, I’m wi’ ye. Dinna’ be 
fearfu’. You teck care o’ yeer regular wark an’ I'll see 
to the de’il an’ the thirst, an’ they shallna trouble ye.’” 


+e — 
HUMOROUS RETORTS. 
As examples of witty and severe retorts the following 
published in Chambers’s Journal are interesting, though 
they may not be as civil as politeness would require : 


A witty nobleman once asked a clerical gentleman at 
the bottom of the table why the goose, when there was 
one, was always placed next to the parson. 

“Really, my lord,” said the clergyman, “your ques- 
tion is somewhat difficult to answer, and so remarkably 
odd that I shall never see a goose again without being 
reminded of your lordship.” 

At repartee the Rev, Sydney Smith had few equals, 
and he must have been a bold individual who attempted 
to banter words with that celebrated humorist. 

His humorsome and deliberate manner of driving 
home a retort a thick-headed squire once discovered, 
who, being worsted by him in an argument, revenged 
himself by exclaiming,— 

“If I had a son who was an idiot, I’d make him a par- 
son!” 

“Very probably.” replied Sydney, ‘‘but I see your 
father was of a different mind.” 
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There is a class of peculiar people we sometimes ob- 
serve at places of public resort, who endeavor by vari- 
ous means to make themselves remarkably conspicuous, 
it may be in dress, conversation, or general behavior. 

Ata cattle-show held in one of our country-towns, a 
country bumpkin, who for some time had been disturb 
ing the company with his loud remarks, at last broke 
forth,— 

**Prize-cattle, indeed! Call these ’ere prize-cattle? 
Why, they aint nothing to what our folks raised. You 
mayn’t think it, but father raised the biggest calf of any 
man round our parts.” ; 

“Ob,” exclaimed a by-stander, “we have no doubt of 
that.” 

Then, again, to be considered a donkey is not alto 
gether conducive to one’s satisfaction or dignity; few, 
if any of us caring to be classed with that much-abused 
and vilified animal. 

On one occasion no small amount of merriment fol- 
lowed a retort made by an indignant gentleman during 
a sale en at a London auction-room. He and 
another disputed the possession of a capital picture by 
a celebrated English painter, which faithfully repre- 
sented an ass, 

Each seemed determined to outbid the other. Fi- 
nally, one said,— 

“My dear sir, it is of no use, I shall not give in. The 
painting once belonged to my grandfather, and I intend 
to have it.” 

“Oh, in that case,” said his opponent, “I will give it 
up. I think you are fully entitled to it, if it is one of 
your family portraits.” 





+o 
JULIET'’sS TOMB, 

European guides and hotel-keepers find that it pays 
to associate a locality with an important historical 
event. Curiosity draws hundreds to the spot willing to 
pay for sight-seeing. An amusing description of a visit 
to the tomb of one of Shakespeare’s heroines, Juliet, 
of Verona, is given by W. A. Croffut: 


We went back a few rods, turned into a little dirtier 
path, entered ata broken gate and were led to a spot 
under a barn, where stood “the tomb of Juliet.” 

It was of red Verona marble, about six feet long, 
three feet high and three feet wide, and was hollowed 
out from above like a large basin. Through either end 
and both sides, at the bottom, were orifices about two 
inches in diameter. Upon the sides and ends of the 
red trough were piled thousands of visiting cards— 
some fresh and white, some brown with age. 

“Zees,” said the guide, “ees ze tomba of Senorita 
Giulietta. Zees holess,” he continued, poking his cane 
into the orifices in the side already referred to, ‘ees 
where Giulietta she stick her arm out.” 

“Say!” said the man from Little Rock, “where is 
she now? Where's her bones? What have they done 
with ’em?”’ 

“Ze bones he lie in ze groun’ under beneathy,” said 
the guide, in a muflled voice, full of sorrow, as he 
rapped gently on the ground; “or mebbe ze Monta- 
gues take her bone away—ah!” 

“What made them make her tomb look exactly like a 
bath tub?” asked the lady from West Virginia, in a 
pathetic manner. 

“Ze bas tub?” said the guide, gloomily. 

“Why, yes!” exclaimed three or four of the party, 
“exactly like one—don’t you see?—just deep enough— 
holes for water to run out—bet ’twas a bath tub.” 

“Ah, madam,” sighed the guide, his voice full of 
tears; “I cannot decvive a you! Zis tomba was never 
ze bas tub, but it may be ze grand fountain where ze 
Rome Emperor water ze horse.” 

‘ a trough!” said the gentleman from Hart- 
ord. 

“Zey have no ozzer tomba for poor Giulietta,” said 
the guide; “so zay use him.” 

















— ah Ad 
A WONDERFUL SPRING. 
A reporter of the New York Tribune tells how achange 
of name turned the Croton water into a medicinal bev- 
erage: 


‘Have you tasted of the water that flows out of the 
rocks just south of the Arsenal?” Professor Draper 
asked of a Tribune reporter the other day as the latter 
was getting weather statistics at the Observatory in 
Central Park. 

“Well, no; I have not.” 

“You should. There is a spring there that is re- 
markable for its medicinal properties. There is an old 
gentleman, who is a frequenter of the Park, who has 
drank of that water for many years. He says it has 
cured him of a large number of complaints that once 
troubled him. 

“It has relieved his rheumatism; it has stopped a 
tendency towards consumption; it has checked severe 
beating of the heart—in short, he declares the water 
has done him incalculable good. 

“He says that he always feels better after taking a 
drink of that water; that it makes him sleep sweetly ; 
that it gives him a good appetite, and he cannot get 
along without it.” 

«The most peculiar thing about that water,” the Pro- 
fessor added, “is that there isa leak in the pipe just 
above the rock, and the so-called spring is pure Cro- 
ton.” 








- +o 
“THE FIRM’S BUSTED.” 

A novel bankruptcy case is reported by the Nationa/ 
Sunday School Teacher. Vhe junior partner of the 
firm, being more generous than just, went into a be- 
nevolent operation without asking the senior member : 


A little boy applied to Gen. Clinton B. Fisk for capi- 
tal to go into business. Amount wanted—seventy-five 
cents. Business—boot-blacking. Station—near Fulton 
Ferry, New York. Profits to be divided at the end of 
six months. 

The arrangement was made, and the firm began busi- 
ness. One Monday morning, however, the “working” 
partner came into the general’s office wearing a very lu- 
gubrious countenance. 

“What's the matter?” asked the general. 

“Oh,” said the boy, “it’s all up.” 

“All up!” said the general; ‘‘what do you mean!” 

“Oh,” replied the urchin, ‘the firm’s busted.” 

“How is that?” was the inquiry. 

“Well,” said the boy, ‘‘I had four dollars and ninety- 
two cents on hand; but yesterday a man came into our 
Sunday school, and said we must give all of our money 
to the Missionary Society, and I put it all in—couldn’t 
help it—an’ it’s all up with us.” 

We have no doubt that the firm immediately ‘“re- 
sumed” business again—but itis the first partnership 
we ever have heard of that has been busted in that way! 
Hence our extreme sympathy. 


——_— = 
LINCOLN AND THE IRISH WOMAN. 


The popularity of the late President Lincoln is illus- 
trated by the following anecdote : 


Soon after the Presidential election in 1860, Mr. Lin- 
coln was walking through the public square at Spring- 
field, and chanced to meet a laborer named John Mc- 
Carty, who was at work with a number of associates on 
the street. " 

As the President-elect drew near, McCarty held out 
his hand, and remarked with Irish candor,— 

An’ so yer elected President, are ye? Faith an’ it 
wasn’t by my vote ye wur.” 

“Well, John,” replied Mr. Lincoln, shaking hands 
with him cordially, ‘‘the papers say I’m elected, but it 
seems odd I should have been when you went against 
me.” 

“Well, Misther Lincoln,” said McCarty, dropping his 
voice so that his fellow-laborers should not hear him. 
“T’'m glad you got it, afther all. It's mighty little pace 
I’ve had with Biddy for votin’ forninst ye, an’ if ye'd 
heen bate she’d hev druv me from the shanty as shure’s 
the world.” 
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For the Companion. 


COURAGEOUS JOHNNY. 


*Come one, come all, these rocks shall tly 
From their firm base as soon as I,” 
Roared Johnny, in a voice so loud 

It proved him hero of the crowd; 

He was a captain, with a sword 

Made from a whittled bit of board. 


They marched upon the village green ; 
And though no foe just there was seen. 
They trod as proudly as if war, 

With all its glories, was not far, 

And, as if spurring them to strife, 

One big boy whistled for a tife. 





They had a tin pan for a drum 

That made the very echoes hum; 
Their paper caps had tufted peaks; 
Tired were their legs «and hot their cheeks; 
They moved in rather zigzag line; 

Yet was it martial, bold and fine. 

Just then, old Brindle chanced to pass; 
Nibbling the wayside weeds and grass, 
Seeking the dantiest bits to eat— 
Clover, or thistles prickly sweet— 

And anxious for a patch of shade, 

She came upon this grand parade. 


She lifted up her meek-eyed face ; 
Grave was her look and slow her pace; 
So long she stared, ‘twas evident 

She wondered greatly what it meant; 
And if her horns were seen to shake, 
Clearly *twas only by mistake. 

But Johnny spied her, nearing thus, 
Looking so huge and dangerous, 

Just as he finished the third time 
Shouting his fierce defiant rhyme; 
Down dropped both voice and sword, and he 
Over the fence went instantly! 

Easy and pleasant ‘tis to quote 

The valorous words another wrote; 
But he who rank and file would Itad 
Should prove his courage by his deed. 
Small virtue has the eloquence 

Of him who’s first to climb the fence. 


For the Companion. 


BESSIE’S VISIT. 


“How long may I stay, mamma?” 

“Not longer than until half-past five, daughter.” 

So off went Bess with a skip and bound to her 
playmate’s house. 

At Daisy Merriman’s was a choice place to play, 
as the grounds were large and pleasant, and Daisy 
herself was full of all sorts of fun and frolic. 

Then there was oid Cruiser in the stable, who 
liked nothing better than to carry the children all 
about the place on his back. 

He was so old now that people had almost for- 
gotten how spirited and savage he used to be. 
When Daisy’s visitors could be out of doors and 
ride about, with no saddle except a blanket, she 
was certain they were well entertained. 

As soon as Bess arrived this day, Daisy at once 
suggested Cruiser as the best possible fun, and to 
the stable they went, and led out the willing old 
war-horse. 

In the first place, they pulled handfuls of clo- 
ver, and fed him, and then they tied on long 
skirts, and played they were grand ladies. 

Finally it began to rain. 

“Oh, this is best of all,” cried Daisy. 
where there’s 


“T know 














an umbrella, and we'll play we're | 


making a long journey, and that the weather is 
bad.” 

So she ran into the barn,and brought out a 
huge old worn-out umbrella, which the stable boy 
sometimes used when going on errands. 

They climbed upon Cruiser’s back again, with 
the help of a chair, and spreading the rickety old 
umbrella, went riding up and down the drive, 
while a sweet summer shower fell plentifully, 
making fragrance every where. 

Old Cruiser, however, did not exactly like the 
wet. He put back his ears, shook his head, and 
protested with all the language he knew how to 
use. But the merry little girls did not choose to 
understand him, and so he was foreed to act for 
himself. 

The rain was certainly increasing, and these 
toolish children ought to be taken under shelter 








Ross had not counted on anything but his slow 
plodding, and she was jounced off at once, and left 
sitting flat in the wet grass, while Daisy had just 
time to duck her head as he went through the low 
stable-door, in that way avoiding a severe bump. | 

“Why, Cruiser Merriman,” she cried, ‘who ever | 
knew you to do such a thing before ?” 

It was nearly six o'clock before Bess got home, 
but she had had such a gala time, and was in such 
happy spirits, that her mother had not the heart 
to rebuke her. 

—_— 4+@> 


For the Companion. 
THE FALL DANDELION. 
Dear little fellow, so jolly and yellow, 
Holding your feathery parasol up, 
In the October days, ruddy and mellow, 
Youare as fine as a king’s Loving Cup! 
Away fades the Daisy when meadows grow hazy, 
Down droops the Aster so purple and bold, 
*Round run the red leaves as if they were crazy: 
You and the sparrow care not for the cold! 


“If you don’t go away, you I will blow away,” 

Says the rude wind, coming up from the lake; 

**Well, my white parasol now I can throw away, 

You are quite welcome to all you can take!” 

Blowing and snowing, and snowing and blowing, 

Ugh! but the weather would fluster a Turk! 
“Well,” says the wind, at last, ‘I will be going; 
Here I have done quite a nice bit of work. 
“I’ve staid a-sweeping till nothing is creeping; 
Now I will lay my white cover-all down!” 
Dear little Dandelion beneath lay a-sleeping, 
Heard the wind go, and put on a new gown. 
Up went the yellow head! this little fellow said, 
“Thanks, Mr. Wind, for the blanket you brought! 
I might take cold when the sun lies so long abed, 
But you are better than one would have thought.”’ 
Howarp GLYNDON. 
+o -—— 
For the Companion. 
THE DOCTOR’S WAY. 

“Subscribe ? Oh yes, I suppose I'll have to, 
seeing such a pack of you come at me all at once 
—outrageous advantage to take of an old man.” 

So said the old doctor, as a half-dozen members 
of the boys’ temperance society of our village 
peeped into his small office. 

“Tf men would only take their whiskey in a sen- 
sible manner, there’d be no need of bothering folks 
about temperance papers,” he went on with a 
half-growl, as he signed his name and then hunted 
over some change. 

His words were quite a damper on us. 

The doctor had always been a man wno went 
about minding his own business, which business 
was too arduous to admit of his entering actively 
into other matters, but we had taken it for grant- 
ed he was in full sympathy with the temperance 
movement, which had recently taken on new vigor 
among us. We felt quite uncomfortable, and one 
of us said,— 

‘““Why, doctor, you don’t mean to say that you 
believe in whiskey and such things, do you ?” 

“Believe in whiskey! Of course I do—what’s 
become of that half-dollar Jim Fothergill paid me 
this morning for pulling his boy’s tooth ?”—he 
was now fumbling at his vest, having gone 
through his pantaloons pockets. “I must have 
lost it! No—I remember now I gave it to the 
poor little rascal to stop his crying when it hurt 
so. 

“That is,” he at length resumed, as he built up 
a little pile of quarters, “when you take whiskey 
the right way. Now listen to my advice, boys. 
Regular habits are valuable in everything, and in 
nothing more than in drinking whiskey. If you | 
follow my way of doing it, you'll find it as inno- 
cent as water. 

“Some people, you know”—the doctor settled 
himself back in his chaire-“begin quite early in | 





. | tellow, it’s a bargain!’ 
So he turned his nose stable-ward, and trotted | 
| briskly away. 


| ing out the door. 


| about.) 
} not one bite was taken till we had given three 
! rousing cheers for the doctor. 

| 


the ein That’s not a good plan. My regu- 
lar habit is to begin late—the later the better, in 
fact I put it off till the afternoon. Then, you 
know, it’s never best to take it soon after dinner, 
so again I postpone it till late—very late in the day | 
—indeed, till evening. And when it gets to be| 
that late it seems hardly worth while to begin, so 
I let it go till the next morning. I take it exactly | 
the same way every day.” | 

The doctor joined heartily in our laugh, and | 
then went on, pointing to a bottle which stood on | 
one of his shelves,— | 

“Look there! That’s whiskey; it’s been stand- 
ing there for six months or more, and it’s never 
done me a bit of harm yet. Sometimes I fancy it 
winks at me, as if to say, ‘If you'll let me alone, 
I'll let you alone;’ and | answer, ‘All right, old 
Now, boys, try my way of 
drinking, and I promise you you'll live to a good 
old age and thrive on it.” 

We shook hands with the jolly old soul and 


| promised to remember his prescription. 


“ave a chew, boys ?” he cried, as we were go- 
He drew from behind an old 
desk a basket of apples, large, juicy and red- 
cheeked. He would not rest till every boy had 
one in his right coat-pocket, one in his lett coat- 
pocket, and one in each hand. (1 must admit he 
did not have to work very hard to bring this 
Then he went back into his office, and 


SYDNEY DAyYRE. 
4 
For the Companion, 

BE CONTENT. 
Clover-top sighed when the wind sang sweet, 
Dropping the thistle down at her feet; 
“Oh dear me!—never a day 
Can Lroam at my will—but ever, alway, 
In this tiresome meadow must wearily stay.” 
Thistle-down floated, then sank unto rest, 
Only to rise at the breezes’ behest, 
Hither and yon on the wings of the air, 
Tired little sprite, so dainty and fair; 
“Oh, to just stop,”—she sighed, “anywhere.” 
Honey-bees swarmed to thistle and clover, 
Sweet little toiling ones; over and over 
A work-a-day song they cheerily sing; 
‘Look up, dear hearts, and what the days bring, 
Bless: God for it all—yes,—everything!” 


cy as 
For the Companion, 


AN OLD STORY. 

Here’s a story somebody's grandma used to tell 
a great many years ago. 

A cat caught a rat and bit off his tail. Then 
she concluded she didn’t care about eating him, 
and so let him go; but just to plague him, she 
wouldn’t give him back his tail. 

The rat was ashamed to go back home without 
it, and begged and begged her to give it up. 
“Well,” she said, finally, “if you’ll go to the cow 
and get me some milk, I'll give you your tail.” 

So the rat went to the cow and said, humbly, 
“Please, cow, give me milk. I give cat milk. Cat 
give me back my great long tail again.” 

“Tl give you some milk,” said the cow, “if 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1 
ZIGZA@ PUZZLE. 


The stars, read in order from top to bottom, give the 
name of a magnificent religious editice which is said to 
have been dedicated on the 8rd of October, B.C. 1004 

Cross-words:— Disposition of mind: 
things: to meddle: characterized by clearness or trans. 
pareney; plain; approbation; that quality of anything 
which affects the smell or taste; surly; to cherish: a 
massive tower in ancient castles; to place; a jumping 
insect; renowned, a furrow cut by a tool; lamentation. 

¥.¢. D. 


“uo stlecession of 


2. 
BLOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 
Who was I? 

I was born of a noble family at Monte Puleiano, near 
Florence, Italy, on the 4th of October, 1542. L was the 
nephew of a pope, and early in life began my studies 
jin theology. Twas made an archbishop when 1 was 
nearly sixty years old, and much against my own will, 
Was at one time a candidate for the papal crown, coming 
} Within afew votes of being elected. The last fifteen 
} years of my life were spent in Rome, where Twas 
librarian of the Vatican, and devoted myself wholly to 
my duties and theological studies. Some peopte have 
} 80 high an opinion of my patience that they think I 
| might dispute with Job for his title of the most patient 
man. Perhaps that is partly on account of my charit 
able feeling for the fleas, for I used to let them bite me, 
remarking, **We shall have heaven to reward us for 
our sufferings, but these poor creatures have nothing 
but this present life.” Another of my sayings which 
has been remembered is, An ounce of peace is worth 
a pound of victory.’ LLARTFORD. 











3. 
AN ENIGMATICAL PI. 

“There! ! leave no spring birds in the nest, for youth, 
last year’s truth, and the rest of the time are good to 
enjoy ; some angel will soon teach thee love.” 

Resolve this unmeaning sentence into a stanza from 
|} one of Longfellow’s poems; then take the letters ae- 
cording to the following numbers, and read the maiden 
name of acelebrated singer, who will be 60 years old 
on the 6th of October, 1881:—3 8 18 22 24 44 60 79 101, 

MABEL. 
4. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS 








you'll go to the barn and get me some hay.” 


Then the rat went to the barn and said, ‘Please, 


barn, give me some hay. I give cow hay. Cow 
give me milk. I give cat milk. Cat give me back 
my great long tail again.’ 

The barn said, ‘I'll give you some hay, if you'll 
go to the tree and get me a door.” 

So the rat went tothe tree and said, 
tree, give me door. I give barn door. Barn give 
me hay. I give cow hay. Cow give me milk. I 
give cat milk. Cat give me back my great long 
tail again.” 

The tree said, “I'll give you a door, if you'll go 
to the brook and get me some water.” 

Then the rat went to the brook and _ said, 
“Please, brook, give me water. 
Tree give me door. I give barn door. Barn give 
me hay. I give cow hay. Cow give me milk. I 
give cat milk. Cat give me back my great long 
tail again.” 

The brook was generous and kind, and gave 
the rat some water. He carried it to the tree and 
the tree gave him a door. He carried the door to 
the barn, and the barn gave him some hay. He 
carried the hay to the cow, and the cow gave him 
some milk. He carried the milk to the cat, and 
the cat gave him back his great long tail again. 

So he went home happy. M. C. W. B. 


“Please, 


+o 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 


I give tree water. | 








Names of twenty plants or flowers. 
ELGIE SCHELL. 








Ovr three-year-old Davie was enjoying his first 
dish of a custard called “floating island ;” when 
he had finished it, he held up his saucer, saying, 


“Mamma, baby would like some more o’ dot kind 


0’ soap-suds.” 


| 
Little Nell came into the sitting-room one Sab- 


bath afternoon with a very shocked expression on 
her face. 

“O mamma! don’t you know the eave-swallows 
out at the barn, that work so busy getting mud 
from the road, to build their nests ?” 

“Yes, dear.” 


“Well, don’t you think, they’re at it to-day, just | 


as busy as ever, and it’s Sunday !” 

Jennie spilled 

made a blister as big as an acorn, “Father,” said 
she, “I've got a little balloon on my foot.” 


a little hot water on her foot and | 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1, Sale, Salem. 2, Scud, scudi. 3, La, ey 4, 
Pert, Perth. 5, Lass, Lassa. 6, Nod, node. 7 
8, Shaw, shawm. 9, 
bers.—MICHAELMAS. 





Ge, Goa. 10, Nanber: Num. 


2. WHITE FIELD 
HONOR INDIA 
INCUR EDDER 
TOUSE LIEGE 
ERRED DARE D 


WHITEFIELD. 


3. Bel-fry. 

4. Work for all, and all at work. 

5. Park, S-park-s. Name, E-name-l. Pod, E-pod-e. 
| Deal, I-deal-s. Aria, L-aria-t. Anne, B-anne-r. Otter, 
| L-otter-y. 
| 6. coMBs cCOBS 

NOOSE NOSE 
HOU SE HOSE 
| TONES TOES 
ri1 TLE TILE 
CHAIN cain 
\ MAIZE MA ZE 
' HONES HOES 
MAS T8 A] rs 
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PREVENTION OF DISEASE. 
“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure,” 
—we should have a very healthy world if everybody 
heeded to this old saying. The very worst diseases 
of all, yellow fever, 


typhoid 


cholera, searlet fever, diphtheria, 
and typlius fevers, and most diarrhaal com- 
plaints, would be soon eradicated. And this could 
be done simply by everybody's keeping everything in 
and around his premises clean. 

But this cleanliness demands more than washing and 
scrubbing It requires that all waste, both of the 
promises and the person, should be at once removed to 
distant places of deposit, by the most approved meth- 
ods of conveyance,—a work possible, except in’ rural 
districts, only by the united effort of the community. 

Even consumption, which now kills every eighth per 
Although it is 


peculiarly subject to the law of heredity, yet intelligent 


son, is largely a preventable disease. 
and persistent care will not only arrest the consump 
tive tendency, but in time eradicate it. 

The prime thing, however, is to prevent the original 
taint; and there is no doubt that even this is possible 
far beyond popular belief. It is now known that the 
disease can be contracted by breathing the unventilated 
air of the patient’s room, or by drinking the milk, or 
eating the flesh of tuberculous cows; that whatever 
lowers a persons vitality supplies an essential condi 
tion of its development; and especially that damp lo- 
ealities and changeable climates are cither its chief pro- 
ducing, or its exciting, cause. 

In relation to 
have our knowledge greatly increased ; 
of Health should be furnished with means for combin- 


ing their efforts to secure all essential facts and statis- 


tics, and for securing, to the fullest extent, every essen- | 


tial condition of public hygiene. 


7 
LEECHES AND SHOOTING FISH, 
Leeches are among the curious pests which swarm in 

the moist places of a Malay jungle. Solomon was ac- 
quainted with these blood-suckers, and used their vo- 
racity to represent insatiable greed: ‘The horse-leech 
hath two daughters crying, Give, give.” The two 
daughters, a rhetorical expression of the intensity of 
the leech’s appetite, often illustrate their tenacious 
sucking to the unwary traveller. 


Directly the earth trembles with his step, the leeches 
stretch themselves out in savage thirst. By some means 
they manage to make a lodgment on his body. He 
may not feel them at first, but when at his journey’s 
end he strips for a bath, he finds a score or more of the 
little blood-suckers fastened to his legs and gorged with 
their sanguinary dinner. 

He puzzles his head in vain to discover how they 
managed to get up his trousers-legs. 
his journey, he ties his trousers tightly round the ankle, 
places them in his boots, which he anoints with lime- 
Juice, an abi ty 2 to the little pests. Only in this 
way may they be kept off the person. 

Another curious specimen of tropical life, though 
not a pest, which the traveller sees, is the little shoot- 
ing fish 
by a wi iter shot. 

An English gentleman, who kept one in a basin, re- 
ports that it would swim rotund and round, wi “gy 
for a fly or ant to appear on the edge of the vessel. 
soon as one Was in sight, the fish, poising itself, canal 
shoot out a drop of water with such dexterity as to 
cause the animal to drop into the basin, where it was 
speedily swallowed. He also says that when three or 
four of these “shooters” are contined in a basin, they 
will fire in turn, with singular regularity. 





+ 
HUGE SNAKES. 
Alexandrine metre of his day, a 
so-called from a 
Alexander. 


Pope satirized the 
kind of verse in twelve 
French poem on the life of 


sy llables, 
His famous 
couplet: 


“A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along, 


weuld have been more satirical if the Londoners had | 
then been familiar with the boa-constrictor of the Malay | 


peninsula: 


Some of these reptiles are said to be thirty feet in 
length. ‘Travellers’ tales have represented them as crush- 


ing buffaloes in their folds and then swallowing them. | 


But such alarming pythons are rarely seen, twenty feet 
being the average length of a full-grown boa, and even 
such a monster is chiefly dangerous to fowls. 

An English resident in Malay shot a python that had | 
invaded his fowl-house. The snake, eighteen feet long 
and as thick as a man’s leg, had gorged itself to such an 
extent that it could not crawl back by the hole through 
whicn it had entered. 

An English sportsman, however, gives an account of 
a monster he killed in the vicinity of Singapore. He 


had wounded a boar in the jungle, and was following oughly acquainted with my family history?” 


its tracks with his dows Discovering the dows at bav, 


gister letters when- | 


Three weeks are required after receipt | 


inst your name on the margin of your paper 
al. 


all these points, however, we need to | 


But on resuming | 


It is an expert marksman, and kills his game | 


| he advanced cautiously, prepared for another shot at 
| the boar. Greatly to his surprise he found the dogs 
baying a huge snake which had coiled around the 
wounded boar and was crushing it to death. On shoot 
| ing the reptile it proved to be thirty feet in length. 


aie 
MAKING A NEEDLE “SWIM.” 


“Who made iron swim?” is one of the questions of | 
the familiar old nursery catechism; and most of our 
readers have probably answered it, and got by heart the 
story of the prophet Elisha causing a lost axe-head to 

| come up and float on the water in the river Jordan. 


But even a solid rod of iron may be made to float 
| provided it is small enough. Take a fine needle, wipe 
it with an oily rag, but do not leave any visible trace of 
| oil on it, and then lay it gently on the “surface of water 
lin a basin; it will flo at, und continue to float for some 
| little time. 
| ‘The cause of this is the fact that a quantity of air ad- 
| heres to the needle sufficient to buoy it up. Moreover, 
| as the cohesion between the particles of water is con- 
siderable, and as water has no attraction for a perfectly 


| 


| remedy. 


| 
| 


| 


| dry piece of steel, the cohesion of the water is greater | 


than the weight of the metal ; 


and so the latter is sup- 
ported. 


In the same way insects are enabled to walk epon | - 


the water. ‘The hairs on the ends of their feet enclose 
an amount of air which enables them to float. As each 
foot is put down it forms a sort of cup-like depression 
in the water, and the liquid thus displaced is sufficient 
to float the insect. 

Our young readers will have no difficulty in making 


the experiment is a most astonishing one to those who 
see it for the first time.— Young Scientist. 
- 


SHOT WITH WATER. 


human acts and feelings, and its sudden force will some- 


| times instantly prostrate brave men purely by mental INDIGO BLUE | |D 


shock. A naval oflicer, relating reminiscences of the 
late war, illustrates this by a curious example: 


| Amusing incidents sometimes occur during the heat of 

| anengagement, which causes even the fighters to pause 

jand smile. During the fight between the Confederate 

| ram Albemarle and the Union vessels, the following in 
cident happened, which illustrates the power of imagi- 
nation. 

The ram had fired a shot which ricochetted across 
our deck, carrying with it a stream of the cold water of 
the Sound. An officer commanding a division heard 
the report, the whistle of the shot, standing with his 
back to ihe ram 

The water, 
tleman on the back of the neck, 

| down his back. 
murmured, “I’m shot!” and fainted dead aw: iy. 
nessed the entire incident, assisted to remove him to 
the cock-pit, and when the engagement was over, told | 
the affair to the mess. 


running and trickling 


I wit- 


+ 
A TENDER REMINDER. 

There is no rebuke to unkiudness more forcible than 
an appeal to the sorrow that will by-and-by make one 
repent of it 
| 
| out always having my little sister tagging after me 

t was a sweet-faced girl who said this, only the face 
for the moment was clouded and cross. Another girl 
}eame by. She had ona deep mourning dress. As she 
| a heard what | did, I was not surprised to bear her 


“IT wish I could go out now and then by myself, with 





x ‘My little sister is dead /” 
| ‘The child who had first spoken said nothing, but 


| presently she took the chubby hand gently in hers, and 
| seemed to be patient with the little “tagging” sister. 

| The incident has its lesson for older hearts and hands. 
| The time is short for words and deeds of love, and these 
| alone make life worth living. 

+ ” 
A RETORT. 

In England an awkward rider is likened to a tailor, 
| whose legs, 


| 
: | 
and State Boards 

| 


from being curled up under him, do not ad- 
mit of his riding gracefully. This fact explains the fol- 
lowing anecdote: 

Mr. Coleridge w a remarkably awkward horseman, 
80 much 80 as generally to attract notice. Ona certain 
occasion he was riding along the turnpike road in the 





thinking him a fine subject for a litde sport, said, 
“IT say, young man, did you meet a tailor on the 

road?” 

| “Yes,” replied Mr. Coleridge, who was never at a 

loss for a rejoinder, 1 did; and he told mie if I went 

little farther L shouk 1 meet a goose.” 


> 
PULLED UP A WELL. 


Here is one case in which a whirlwind succeeded in 





doing what “tall the king’s oxen” (in the old riddle) 
could not do: 


The freaks of the last July Minnesota cyclone were | 


numerous and remarkable. 


At New Ulm a horse was lifted alive into a tree-top; | 


bluffs, and boards and timbers were hurled through 
| buildings and into the ground like spears. 
A pump standing in a well thirty feet deep at Apple- 
on was jerked out and carried : 
| ne feet of water in the well Was scooped out clean. 
| 





pcnamnann 
WILL READ EITHER WAY. 
Our young friends have heard of palindromes—words 
| or lines that read and spe// the same backwards as for- 
wards. The following sentences, printed in the Lon- 
}don Truth, simply make 
either way: 
Solomon had vast treasures—silver and gold—things 
precious. Happy and rich and wise was he. Faith- 
fully served he God. 
She sits lamenting sadly, often too much alone. 
Man is noble and gencrous often, but sometimes vain 
and cowardly. 
Carefully boiled eggs are good and palatable. 


sense read word by word 





> 
AN EXPRESSIVE EPITAPH. 

| The following inscription on a village grave-stone is 
| expressive: 
*A Sarah to her Husband, 

\ Eunice to her Children, 

\ Lois to her Grandchildren, 

A Lydia to God's Ministers, 

| A Martha to her Guests, 
| A Dorcas to her Poor, and 
! 


An Anna to her God.” 
— 


A LITTLE girl went timidly into a store 
the clerk how many shoe-strings she could get for five 
cents. ‘How long do you want them?” he asked. “I 

} want them to keep,” was the answer, in a tone of slight 
surprise. 


| “COLONEL,” 
| genealogical tree—**Coloncl, how can I become thor- 


” 


by running for office,” answered the colonel, 


cattle were blown into the river; heavy iron bars, stones | 
and agricultural implements were carried over high | 


vwway bodily, while the | 


Wid 
the irov wire or needle float on a basin of water, and SOLD eis? 


| 
| 


Imagination is almost omnipotent as a controller of | 


. Transfer Pictures 1Ocents. 1”) Scrap 
with considerable force, struck the gen- Pictures l0cents, 25 Christnias Cards 10 ce nts. 


With a yell he threw up his hands, | Pietures 9x12. 10 cent 





county of Durham, when a wag approached him, 3 and, & ere by mail only 
| - 
a SCRAP 














and asked | 


said a man who wanted to make out a 


“Simply 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate | 

IN INDIGESTION. } 

[have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in tudigestion 
arising from nerve exhaustion. It is an admirable | 
’. W. Brapeury, M.D. | 


St. Louis, Mo. [Com. | 











W eekly Pictorial War Record, intere rest ting and instrue =| 
tive, sold by all news dealers, 6cts. Subscription $2.50, 


6) = Varieties Foreign -preecd goal hye circulars for five 
me) lestamps. STAR NOVELT . Northtield, Vt. 


3( pee autitul chromo cards, 3 popular songs a 
100 Album Verses, locts. A. D.Porter & Co.. Boston, 


WEN D stamp to Swayne’s Ointment, 34) N. 6th St. 
Phil, or the new album ¢ ard, “Stanley in Afr ica. 


BULB Imme pane stock Lilies Hyae inths, choice winter 
se plants. Cat. free. d Salzer, LaCrosse, Wis. 




















IRINTE RS, send stamp for Wholesale List of Blank 
Cards, 700 varie ties. UNION CARD Co., Montpeli 2r,Vt. 





00) § P: ays for ‘a4 line advertisement in 320 wee ly 
Newspapers, Send for catalogue. 
New York. 


‘FOREIGN STAMPS. : 10) kinds, cts., 100 mixed, 
Sets. Circular and 15 kinds, 

-H. CAMPBELL > Washington St., Boston, Mass, 

Py WONDERS of the world, Art Card 
scenes, 9c. A fine semi-monthly mi 
three months, with each 15 cent order. 
Address, ACME CARD Co., 





 W. FOSTER, lu Spruce Street, 



















yond taken. 
Little Falls, } 





pe AND NOT 

TCH WEAR OUT. 

ers. By mail, 30 cts. Circulars 

8S. BIRCH & CO., 38 Dey St.,N.¥. 
FORTU NE! Agents write quick! Tx rritory free 
3 cutirely new best selling articles out. Propelling 
Belts for sewing and all machines. Indestructible 
Sash Cord and a perfect Door Spring. The P. =} 
COILED WIRE BELT Co.,, 350 7th Avenue, N.Y. 






WHE N YOU BEGIN TO Fiske 3 ABOU T YOUR 
ow ND YOUR BOYS’ FALL ¢ THE REC- 
OLL ‘: 7 THAT WE PLACE AT Vor R DISPOSAL 
A VARIETY OF WELL-MADE AND STYLISH 
GARMENTS, SUCH NO ORDINARY RETAIL 
A ABLIS ae TCA NOFFER. ANDAFTER ADD- 
‘OST OF EXPRES aaer. OR POSTAG 
PRICES (THE A CTU iets PRICES) ‘ARE 
STILL BELOW WHAT YOU WOULD HAVE T¢ 
BARLOW'S | The Family Wash Blue. PAY FOR INFERIOR GOODS AT HOME. WRITE 
| For sale by Grocers. FOR SAMPL AND DIRECTIONS FOR ORDER- 
WILTBERGER, Proprietor, ING WITHO RISK, 
233 N. Second St., Philadelphia, 
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ROGERS, PEET & Co., 
CLOTHIERS, 
487 Broadway, - New York. 


cts. 100 Fine 
Ss; 300 small 

2 Sur- 

All for 
Catalogue free. 

124 De arborn St.: Chicago. 









PD c hole © Embossed Pictures 25 
oe) Bets. 100 rve Decale 

prise Bouquets * 

1.50. Any five $1.00. 


20 Xmas € — 
msg! haw 


WALLACE PHELPS & Co.,, 








Agents wanted, $5 1 day made 
selling our W HOUSEHOLD 
SAFETY LAMPS and PLAT- 
FORM FAMILY SCALE. Weigh- 
7 ingupto2 Ibs. Sells at $1.50. : 
DOMESTIC SCALE CO., 186 W. Fifth St.. Cincinnati, O. 





Buying shoes for children’s wear 
|with the A.S. T. Co. Black Tip 
“nts, Si | upon them means just this: shoe 





First ¢ ihristmas _ Morn lv cents. 


12 Pertorate 
Mottoes li) cents. 


5 Fine 6X8 Chromos le 
3 E me avings 9 lv cents. 


3 Autumn Kouquets 7x9, 10 e ll for 75 cents. | Dills reduced one-half, and perfect 
Stampstaken, J. w. YRIZZE 2., Baltimore, Ma, ‘at the toe until the shoe A worn 
| out. 2arents can prove this by 
| siving them a trial. Trade-mark 
| <A.S.T.c> On front of every Tip. 














100 WORSTED cross-stitch Patterns for 2c. A 
L 00k Of 100 Patterns for Worsted 
Work, ete., Borders, Corners, Pansies, Roses. Moda. 
Dee r, Elephant, Stork, Comic De STINS, ry Al phate ete, 
2octseach. 8 books $1 24 Knots Worsted, assorted colors, 
for 38e stamps. J. F.INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, Box Y. 


CHICAGO SCALE CO., 


South Jefferson Street, Chicago, 
ae nae ron Seales. $40: 4-Ton 
ttle Detective, $3. Send for Pr 
All Se ie “Ss iY arranted, Special terms to Dez 


List. 
10 Stamps and Circulars for St: up 100 
for Sc, 500 18e, 1,000 3% no all different in- 
c cluli Ww Ecuador Venezuela, dapan, 
. 6 Hongkor e, 5Ceylon We, 
ae n. 


Scrap Pictures exchanged 
for used Seachen Stamps. W. K. LECKIE, Chic ago, Tl. Ti. 















COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 
























20 Reanti Stops, 5 Octaves 
Carved W alnutCase, Senu for 
our Illustrated C won endaty It Bearing ** STAN D COLUN * Bicycles, in 
gives information which pro= 46 and 48 inch, half bright and wn dne y _- we offer at 
tects the purchaser and mak the reduced price of $75.00 until they are sold. We 
<i ea Marchal & have a few 50 inch full nickel, which ‘we will sell at 
mith, 8 W. 11th St., $95.00. The bearings of these machines are so well 
made and hardened as to be remarkably easy running; 
the * “thousands which are in use have earned 
reputation.” When kept clean and well lubricated they 
frequently out-spin and out-coast any other bearings; 
and they are easily adjustable. This offer affords an 
opportunity to parechase good, serviceable, new bicycles 
A vs ata bargain, while the lot lasts. Only these three sizes 
= ) . —. AGENTS WANTED in | and two styles, and but a limited number are so offered. 
ddress, FE. F. aton, Northford, Conn, For catalogues and particulars of other sizes and styles 
UR eso ~—— | of Bicycles and Tricycles and their supplies, address 
with three-cent stamp enclosed, 


THE POPE MFG CO., 


597 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















We have in stock less than 150 to A ll known Cone 
DAR 












Every Lady wants one. It does the work complete 


ry Town, 


oO 
BOOK PACK. Put up expressly for Card 
Contains 50 Elegant Large Chromo Adver- 
fns complete in sets, em- 
nt bright colored tints, 
Address AETN ‘| 







( ‘ollee tors 
ing Cards, 


2 cents, 


by mail, paid, 
lio F ulton Street, New York 


MAHER & GROS 





‘ I 
| Carp Cox 





Hand F sued 04 MC oy . . 
» Razor Steel POCKET CU CUTLERY, w mt MONROE ST... Toledo, Ohio. 
2 blade, 50c.; heavy 2 blade, 60c. ; 
extra heavy 2 blade (best knife 
made), 75c.; Lady’s 1 blade, 2°c.; 
2 blade, 50c.; Gent's 2 blade pen, 
75e. ;3 blade, $1; sample of hand- 
forged Butcher Knife, 6 inch, 
post paid for 50c. Every blade 
warranted, and exchanged, free, 
if softor r flawy. Illust. list free. 








After many experiments, our su- 
perintendent has perfected a Ma- 
chine that will Ball Woollen Yarn 
or Worsted without stretch- 
ing the material. 

If any one who desires to see 
samples of our productions will send 
their name and address, we will see 
that they are supplied by some re- 
sponsible merchant. 


HOWARD MFG. C0, 


364 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 













NO CORDS OR BALANCES, 
DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 
Sold by all Respectable Dealers. 


Ss. HARTSHORNG, 486 BROADWAY, N.Y. 











